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REMARKABLE REMARKS 


Joun McCormacK—I do not think that 
music is a non-essential. 

Hersert C. Hoover—The danger of 
privation is now passed. 

Booru TARKINGTON—Loyalty is a feel- 
ing, it is not a spoken word. 

R. I. Gotpperc—The Crown Prince’s 
brain is completely missing. 

_ Mrs. Vernon Castie—Turkish baths. 
Gracious, what abominations. 

J. D. RocKEFELLER, Jn.—Savagery has 
thrown the gauntlet to civilization. 

Dr. SHAILER MATHEWS—Denominations 
are ceasing their internescine strife. 

GERTRUDE ATHERTON—I doubt if a cen- 
tury will give the average American good 
manners, 

THe Katser—-The United States will 
never be truly great until it becomes a 
monarchy. 

Ex-PrESmENT Exvror — Every child, 
whether boy or girl, should learn mechani- 
eal drawing. 

Senator Lewis—tThe tariff is no longer 
a party issue, but a matter of international 
bookkeeping. 

ANNE RIrTENHOUSE—If there is any 
way of getting away from capes, no woman 
has discovered it. 

ADMIRAL VON Hintzp—The entire truth 
at certain times does not serve but harms 
the public interest. 

CHARLIE CHAPLIN—I like to go among 
people and get intimately acquainted with 
their loves and hates. 

Ep. Howe--I sometimes think I may be 
supplying the new note in literature so 
long prayed for by critics. 

SECRETARY McApoo—Every man, woman 
and child who can avoid ‘using passenger 
trains at this time should do so. 

PRESIDENT POINCARE—Those who have 
fought together for liberty will remain 
united together by indissoluble links. 

; Dr. FRANK CRANE—In any consulta- 
tion you will notice that the man who 
speaks last carries the most authority. 

Marsuat HinpENBuRG—Our position is 
favorable, altho we may frankly admit it, 
we lately have happened to be set back. 

PRUDENCE Brapbock--One family of my 
acquaintance has had chicken salad for 
supper every Sunday night for nearly fifty 
years. 

ARNoLD BeENNett -— No sane person 

wants the Government to fall. All sane per- 
sons want the Government to be afraid 
of falling. 
; GENERAL LUDENDORFF—-The colonies are 
inseparable from that German future for 
which we fight and for which we must 
conquer. 

Wooprow Witson—The profiteering 
that cannot be got at by the restraint of 
conscience and love of country will be got 
at by taxation. 

CHAPLAIN G. A. GrirrIrH—Were I in 
America today—priest as I am—I should 
de my best to have put to death any Boche 
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in America who would apologize in any 
way for what the Boche has done. 

AUSTRALIAN PREMIER HuGcues—I am 
sick of this canting humbug about interna- 
tionalism. Nationalism, not international- 
ism, is the policy for Britain. 

Lizvt. Pat O’BrreEn—For seventy-two 
days and nights I had been swimming 
across rivers. I had fallen 8000 feet from 
my aeroplane into Germany, etc. 


Witr1amM Harp—Anybody who alls 
anybody else pro-German on the ground of 
German descent, without further inquiry 
and information, is anti-American. 

REv. J. R. Straton—lIf divorces keep 
on increasing as rapidly in the next few 
decades as they have in the past, it will 
soon be true that the only difference be- 
tween us and the Turks in the matter of 
wives will be the difference between a team 
and a tandem. 
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THE NEW PLAYS 


He Didn’t Want to Do It—a girl and 
music play of the usual sort with an in- 
volved plot concerning crooks. (Broad- 
hurst Theater.) 


She Walked in Her Sleep—a breathless- 
ly funny comedy of errors in which a pretty 
somnambulist and a tube of high explosive 
nearly wreck the happiness of several 
homes. (The Playhouse.) 


Under Orders—a thoroly absorbing war 
play so skilfully done that two players hold 
the audience tense thru four acts. Shelley 
Hull and Effie Shannon both play two 
roles. (Eltinge Theater.) 


Three Faces East—an ingeniously con- 
structed mystery play of the German and 
British secret service in which you guess 
wrong about the identity of each character 
at least three times. (Cohan and Harris 
Theater.) 


AFTERNOON TEA 
BY ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


A SONNET SEQUENCE 

As wildly raged the tea-imbibing throng 

About the urn, with measured step and slow, 
The mighty epirits of the realm of song 

(At some weird seance on the floor below 
Materialized), among them moved, amazed 

At what they heard, A teacup dropt and broke, 
All unregarded, when, with hand upraised, 

Full solemnly the shade of Milton spoke: 


I 
RESIGNATION 
When I consider how my time is spent 
At gatherings to meet some tender bride, 
Or “Just a few dear friends,” or, wo betide! 
Some foreign superperson, eloquent, 
Whom women rave about, or ill-content, 
Some bashful English poet, wistful-eyed, 
Who yearns, I know, to run away and hide— 
Rebelliously I question, ‘““‘Was I meant 
To hear this talk that runs around in rings? 
And must I waste the blessed afternoon?” 
Then, “Hush,” says Patience, “Think upon 


the fate 
of ae who needs must pass the tea and 


2s— 
Who may not say ‘Good-by,’ as you shall soon— 
Who — to serve, and, likewise, stand and 
wait Ud 


Backed up against a shelf whereon reposed 
His works (with leaves uncut, I sadly fear), 

Stood Wordsworth. Intermittently he dozed, 
The solitary Bard of Windermere; 

Then, waking from a pleasant forty winks, 
He drew about his shape its cloak of gray; 

And, borrowing a sonnet-form, methinks 
Employed by Shelley, thus he said his say: 


I 
SOME FOLKS ARE TOO MUCH WITH US 
Some heme | are too much with us; much too 
much. 
“Yes,” sighed the lady with the gems galore, 
“One’s life in Europe puts one out of touch 
With matters here; but then, this dreadful war 
Just fairly drove us back. And we had such 
A weary hunt to find a house, ore 
We took that spacious, fine old Tudor place, 
Or mansion, rather. Then the coal, you know! 
We burn twelve tons a week in any case; 
But no one would deliver it, and so 
We had to send the touring-cars with Brace 
Our second-man, the five chauffeurs, and Fred, 
To load and fetch it home and store it!” “Oh, 
I’m glad you are so rich!” said I, and fied. 


—Reprinted from Harper’s Magazine 
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ittle Signs That Reveal 
Character at a Glance 


The Simple Knack of Knowing All About a Person at Sight 


VERY one knows that a high fore- 

head .indicates the intellectual type 

—that a _ receding chin denotes 

weakness while a pronounced chin 
means determination—these things and a 
few other signs are understood by all. But 
often these signs are counterbalanced by 
others which are just as apparent but 
which the average person doesn’t know 
hew to diagnose. 

As a consequence we often jump to con- 
clusions about people, which prove incor- 
rect because we don’t carry our observa- 
tions far enough. It’s like trying to read 
a sentence by looking at the first one or 
two words. We might guess the sense 
but more likely than not we'd go wrong. 
Yet once you have the secret, you can 
understand what all the little signs mean 
and get at a glance a complete picture 
of the characteristics of every person you 
meet, as easily as you read this page. 

I know this to be true for I used to be 
about the poorest judge of character that 
I know. I was always making friends 
only to find that they were the wrong 
kind, or saying the wrong thing to my 
customers because I had failed to “size 
them up” correctly, or lending money to 
people who never intended to pay me back. 
I even made a costly mistake by giving 
up a good job to go into partnership with 
a man who turned out to be little short 
of a thief. 

I was pretty much discouraged by this 
time and I determined that the thing for 
me to do was to learn to read character, 
if such a thing as that was possible, for I 
felt that unless I did know whom I could 
trust and whom [I couldn’t, I never would 
get very far. 

It was about this time that I read an 
article about Dr. Katherine M. H. Black- 
ford, who is recognized as the foremost 
character analyst in this country, and who 
was employed by a big company at a sal- 
ary of $16,000 a year to select their 
employees. I thought then that if hard 
headed business men paid such a salary 
as this in order to insure their getting the 
right kind of workers that there surely 
must be something in character reading 
for me. 

One day while in Pittsburg my eye was 
attracted to an announcement of a lec- 
ture on Character Analysis by Dr. Black- 
ford and I decided to go and see if I 
could learn anything. 

That lecture was an eye opener! Not 
only did Dr. Blackford show how easy it 
is to read at a glance the little signs that 
reveal a person’s character, but after the 
lecture she gave a remarkable demonstra- 
tion of character reading that amazed the 
audience, 

She asked the audience to select two 
people in the hall to come up and be ana- 
lyzed. Several men, all of them entirely 
unknown to Dr. Blackford, were 
gested and finally two were chosen. 
they came upon the platform Dr. Black- 
ford looked them over keenly and, after 
& moment’s thought, began to analyze both 
of them at once. As she mentioned the 
characteristics of one she described the 
corresponding characteristics in the other. 

Beginning with generalities, she told the 
audience, every one of whom seemed to 
know both men, that one was a good 

ixer, aggressive, bold and determined, 

ile the other was more or less of a 

very self-contained, quiet and 
io rt e. 

The first. she said, was brilliant, clever, 
\vick-witted and resourceful; the second 

silent man, slow and deliberate when 


he spoke, and relied upon calm, mature 
judgment rather than brilliant strokes of 
ingenuity and wit. 

The first man according to Dr. Black- 
ford was active, restless, always on the 
go, impatient, and able to express himself 
only in some active, aggressive manner. 
The second man was studious, plodding 
and constant, and expressed himself after 
prolonged concentration and _ careful 
thought. The first man, the doctor said, 
was therefore especially equipped to exe- 
cute plans, to carry to success any course 
of action, but was not particularly quali- 
fied to make plans or to map out a course 
of action—he could make practical use of 
many different kinds of knowledge but 
did not have the patience or the power 


“What I’ve learned enables me to know as 
much about a man the first time I meet 
him as his best friend—sometimes more.” 


of concentration to search out and clas- 
sify the knowledge so that it could be 
used. While he was a brilliant speaker, 
a resourceful and effective debater, he 
lacked the power to dig out and assemble 
the material for orations and debates. 


The second man, she continued, being shy ., 


and self-conscious, could not speak in pub- 
lic, but was a master of study and re- 
search and strong in his ability to classify 
and correlate all kinds of knowledge. 

“Indeed,” said Dr. Blackford, “this gen- 
tleman would be a remarkable success as 
a lawyer, especially in court practice. The 
other gentleman would a remarkable 
success as a lawyer, but his particular 
field would be the preparation of cases 
and the giving of counsel to clients. 
Therefore,” she went on, “they would be 
particularly fitted to work together as 
partners, not only because they comple- 
ment each other professionally but be- 
cause their dispositions are such that they 
would naturally admire and respect each 
other.” 

As she said this the audience broke into 
a storm of applause and upon inquiry I 
learned that the two men were indeed 
lawyers and partners, that they had been 
partners for twenty years and were well 
known in Pittsburg for their intense affec- 
tion for each other and for the fact that 
during their twenty years’ partnership 
they had never had a disagreement. One 


was the brilliant trial lawyer; the other ° 
the student and counselor, and as a team 
they were remarkably Successful. 


When the lecture was over it didn’t take me 
long to get up to the platform and inquire as 
to how I could learn more about character read- 
ing, and I found that Dr. Blackford had just 
completed a popular Course that explained the 
whole thing and which would be sent on ap- 
proval, without charge, for examination. I im- 
mediately wrote the publishers and received the 
Course by return mail. 

And when it came I was never so amazed in 
my life—for here was the whole secret in seven 
fascinating lessons. No hard study—no tiresome 
drudgery, just interesting pictures and simple 
directions that I couldn’t go wrong on. 

Why, the very first lesson taught me pointers 
I could use right away and it was only a matter 
of a few weeks before I was able at one quick 
but careful survey to tell just what a man was 
like by what he looked like. 

And what a revelation it was! For the first 
time I really knew people whom I thought I had 
known for years. It was all so simple now that 
it hardly seemed possible that I could have made 
such mistakes as I did before I heard of Dr. 
Blackford. 

People took on a new interest. Instead of. 
just “blanks” each one became.a definite per- 
sonality with qualities, tastes and traits which 
I was always able to “spot.” Why, the very act 
of meeting people became the most fascinating 
pastime in the world. And how much more 
clearly my own character loomed up to me. I 
knew as never before my limitations and my 
capabilities, 

But it has been my contact with people in 
business that my new faculty has helped me 
most—to say that it has been worth thousands 
of dollars to me is to put it mildly. It has en- 
abled me to select a new partner who has proved 
the best hclp a man ever had—it has made it 
possible for us to build up probably the most 
efficient “frictionless” organization in our line 
of business with every man in the right job— 
it has been the means of my securing thousands 
of dollars’ worth of business from men I had 
never been able to sell before because I hadn’t 
judged them correctly, for after all salesmanship 
is more in knowing the man you're dealing with 
than in any other one thing—and what I’ve 
learned from Dr. Blackford’s lessons enables me 
to know as much about a man the first time I 
meet him as his best friend—sometimes more. 

Is it any wonder that such concerns as the 
Scott Paper Company, the Baker-Vawter Com- 
pany, the Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company and others have sought Dr. 
Blackford as counselor; or that thousands of 
heads of large corporations, salesmen, engineers, 
physicians, bankers and educators have studied 
her Course and say that the benefit derived is 
worth thousands of dollars to them? 


Send No Money 


The biggest surprise about Dr. Blackford’s 


“Course you haven’t read yet—and that is the 


price. If after examining the seven lessons in 
your own home you decide to keep the Course 
you need only send $5 in full payment. If you 
are not entirely satisfied with the Course, send 
it back and you will owe nothing. 

Merely send the coupon for it now without 
money—or write a letter and it will be sent to 
you charges prepaid. 

You take no risk and you have everything to 
gain, so mail the coupon, before this remarkable 
offer is withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Fndependent Corporation 


Division of Business Education, 119 West 40th St., New York 


Publishers of The Independent (and Harper's Weekly) 

Please send me Dr. Blackford’s Course of 
seven lessons called ‘Reading Character at 
Sight.” I will either remail the Course to you 
within five days after its receipt or send you $5. 
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REFERENCE MAP OF THE WESTERN FRONT 


The middle line > where the opposing armies now stand. The line on the left marks the extreme limit of the German advance in nee a 
the so-called Hindenburg line, is the position to which the Germans withdrew in March, 1917, and from which they advan 
has ebbed and flowed for more than four years 
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THE POLISH PROBLEM 


quarters has added a new complication to the already 

sufficiently perplexing problem of the future of Po- 
land. Prince Radziwill, the leader of the Polish delegation 
at the conference, telegraphs back in triumph to Warsaw 
that all the demands of the Poles were conceded except the 
right to choose their own sovereign. We may surmize that 
he personally is not distrest about this exception since the 
king imposed upon Poland, the Austrian Archduke Stephen, 
has a Radziwill son-in-law. 

The object of this new maneuver of the Central Powers is 
obviously to take the wind out of the sails of the Allies by 
presenting as an accomplished fact what the Allies promised 
to do. When the Kaiser the other day received the Finnish 
Liberty Medal for his assistance in establishing the inde- 
pendence of Finland he boasted: “By our deeds we suc- 
ceeded, without much talking, in accomplishing what our 
enemies never tire of proclaiming as their aim but which 
they never intend to realize, namely, the protection of small 
nations in their struggle for freedom.” Next we may expect 
that he will be awarded another Liberty medal by his Polish 
partizans and will again brag of having anticipated the 
Allies in extending a helping hand to a nation struggling 
for freedom. 

Now we know—and so do most of the Poles and Finns 
even in the countries concerned—that the factitious and 
fictitious freedom conferred by the Kaiser is a very different 
thing from the genuine independence designed by the Allies. 
Poland even under the Czars has never suffered more than 
during the three years it has been under the Kaisers. Its 
population has decreased from 14,000,000 to 10,500,000. Fin- 
land, under the German control, is being forced into a war 
against the Allies and America, and Poland is likely soon 
to be forced into the same situation. Poland under an Aus- 
trian sovereign and Finland under a German sovereign are 
not the lands for whose freedom Kosciusko fell and Svinhuf- 
vud was sent to Siberia. 

But it is not enough for us to know these things. We must 
take care to make appearances correspond with facts. There 
is great danger that we may suffer a diplomatic defeat at 
the moment of military victory. The Germans are now brag- 
ging that by force of arms they freed France from the 
tyranny of Napoleon in 1871 and Russia from the tyranny 
of the Czar in 1917. It would be very embarrassing to us if 
history should record that the Russian republic was over- 
thrown and the Czar restored by aid of the Allies and 
America or that Finland, having gained its freedom by 
German arms, should by Allied and American arms be re- 
stored to Russia, which never had any right to it. 

This is the diplomatic trap that is set for us and we must 
walk carefully if we would not fall into it. Our intervention 
in Russia has revived the hopes of the monarchists and 


[= conference of the Kaisers at the German Head- 


there is danger lest they should dominate the combination 
of all the factions opposed to the Bolsheviki which is now 
forming under our protection. The Cossack General Sem- 
enov, whom our engineers and soldiers are aiding in Siberia, 
is avowedly fighting for the restoration of the Czar to the 
throne and of the Russian empire to its original extent. 

Senator Lodge in his maiden speech as Republican leader 
in the Upper House on August 23 asserted as an “irreduci- 
ble minimum” of the terms of peace that “The Polish people 
must have an independent Poland. The Russian provinces 
taken from Russia by the villainous peace of Brest-Litovsk 
must be restored to Russia.” We wish Senator Lodge had 
been a little more clear and explicit in so important a pro- 
nunciamento. It sounds contradictory. Why does he except 
Poland and no other of the lost territories? Does he then 
hold that Finland, Courland, Esthonia, Livonia, Lithu- 
ania, Ukrainia, Bessarabia, Taurida, Caucasia, etc., are 
“Russian provinces taken from Russia by the villainous 
peace of Brest-Litovsk” and hence “must be restored to Rus- 
sia” at any cost to us? If not, to which would he give the 
right of exclusion and why? As it stands, the statement 
might and doubtless will be used to give aid and comfort to 
the enemy, for any of these people now rejoicing in the pros- 
pect of release from Russia might take it as an indication 
that the Allies and America are arrayed against them. Sen- 
ator Lodge in this speech professes to be supporting the 
President, yet he calls the Soviet Government to which 
Mr. Wilson and Mr. Gompers sent fraternal greetings on 
March 11, as “dangerous to the world as the government 
of the Hohenzollerns.” We quite agree with Mr. Lodge that 
the Brest-Litovsk treaty was “infamous” and that the Bol- 
sheviki “masquerade under the name of democracy and by 
a combination of treachery, corruption and ignorance have 
reduced Russia to servitude under Germany.” But on the 
other hand it would be intolerable to put America into the 
position of desiring to reverse the Russian revolution and 
to restore to Russian sovereignty those peoples who really 
want to get rid of it. 

The Allies were placed in a very embarrassing position 
in the first years of the war by their inability to promise 
independence to Poland. On November 5, 1916, the German 
and Austrian emperors declared their intention to form “a 
national state with a hereditary monarchy and a constitu- 
tional government” and to guarantee “the free development 
of its own forces.” This offer to the Poles could not then be 
matched by England and France, altho these countries had 
always been enthusiastic for a free Poland when Germany 
and Austria were conspiring with Russia to crush her out 
of existence. On the contrary, the Allies were obliged by 
their alliance with the Czar to deny independence to Poland. 
In the answer of the Allies to the President’s request for 
their war aims they declared for the liberation of the Ruth- 
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enians, Rumanians and Poles under Austrian rule but said 
nothing about the Ruthenians, Rumanians and Poles under 
Russian rule, altho they had suffered more. The Poles, ac- 
cording to the Allies, might be granted autonomy but must 
remain “under the scepter of the Czar.” So while Austria 
commissioned a Polish socialist to form a Polish Legion to 
fight for his country’s liberty, the French and British press 
were obliged even to stop talking about it for fear of hurting 
the Czar’s feelings. In a statement of the Allies’ terms of 
peace made by Professor Milyukov in The Independent of 
September 25, 1916, he said: 

It can be definitely stated that Russia cannot tolerate the idea 
of an independent Poland, even as a buffer state between Russia 
and Germany. 

The Jewish question in Poland must be regarded as a matter 


of internal politics. The Poles cannot permit them to use their 
own language in the schools nor in public life. 


Professor Milyukov is now the leader of the new mon- 
archist party, the “League for the Rebirth of Russia,” which 
is looking to the Allies and America to set up the throne 
kicked over by the Bolsheviki. But even he has changed his 
views or at least his policy, since the revolution and while 
he wants the restoration of the monarchy he does not ask 
for the restoration of the entire empire. He and his party 
are willing to leave out Poland and the Baltic provinces. 
Does Senator Lodge accept this or does he claim more than 
the Russian monarchists? 

The attitude of the old Russian government and the Con- 
stitutional Democratic party as exprest in the quotation 
from Professor Milyukov gave the Germans a chance and 
they took advantage of it when they occupied Poland by 
extending the privileges of the Jews as well as promising in- 
dependence to the Poles. Fortunately for us the German 
administrator may be counted upon to alienate any friends 
that the German diplomat may make. German rule in Po- 
land has of late been decidedly anti-Semitic. The factories 
have been robbed of their brass, leather and machinery. 
Polish children have been starved that Polish-grown food 
might be sent to Germany. The Polish councils have been 
dismissed when they showed any independence and the Polish 
armies have been abolished. We have, then, a one chance 
to recover the ground lost in 1915-16. 

President Wilson,-being free from entangling alliances, 
was able to give the first satisfactory assurance to the Poles. 
In his address to the Senate January 22, 1917, he declared 
that “there should be a united, independent and autonomous 
Poland.” This went farther than either side had dared go, 
for Germany and Austria could not promise a “united” Po- 
land nor Russia an “independent” Poland, because it meant 
for all three a sacrifice of territory. President Wilson also 
asserted the right of every great people to a direct outlet to 
the sea, if not by means of the cession of territory then by 
neutralizing the rights of way. The new Austro-German ar- 
rangement professes to solve the question in the second of 
the alternatives, by promising the Poles free rail connection, 
free navigation of the Vistula and a free port at Danzig. 
Probably the Allies, if they were in Germany’s position, 
would adopt much the same solution, for to give Poland the 
city of Danzig, which contains only four per cent of Poles, 
would violate the principle of nationality proclaimed by the 
Allies and would not be conducive to permanent peace. But 
a river, railroad and port under guarantee of a League of 
Nations would be a very different thing than being de- 
pendent upon the promise of Germany for such privileges. 

In 1916 the Central Powers had the advantage in that 
they alone were in a position to promise independence to 
Poland. In 1918 the Central Powers have the advantage in 
that they alone are in a position to give independence to 
Poland now. But the Poles, who-in 1916 trusted the silence 
of the Allies rather than the promise of Germany and Aus- 
tria, will now put more faith in the promise of the Allies 
than in the performance of Germany and Austria. Even 
the Polish Socialists in America, who two years ago were 
sending money to Warsaw to support the Polish Legion 


fighting under German command, are now enlisting in the 
army of pianist Paderewski to fight against the Germans. 
Over 100,000 Poles are now serving in the American army 
and the daily death lists that come from over the water 
show that they are among the foremost in the fight. The 
ancient flag of Poland, furled for a century, has again been 
flung to the breeze in France by the hand of President Poin- 
caré. In spite, then, of this new Pan-Germanic scheme we 
have now, if we make no diplomatic blunder, a good chance 
to win the Poles altho the enemy has won Poland. 


A MISLEADING WORD 


T would serve the cause of clear thinking if the word 
[= could be interned. There are still a few people 

whose thought stops with “Isn’t war dreadful! I don’t 
see how you can defend it!” There are others who com- 
placently reiterate that “War is the parent of all high and 
heroic qualities”—and so forth. 

But in reality there is no such thing as this abstract 
“war” and so it can be neither bad nor good. What we mean 
by the word is one of three things: aggression, which is a 
crime; resistance to aggression, which is a duty; or a quar- 
rel in which aggression is found on both sides, which is a 
misfortune. The war which Germany is waging belongs in 
the first class. Our war against Germtany belongs in the 
second. Other wars, including possibly the war of 1870 and 
the fratricidal second Balkan War, in the third. 

Suppose we used the term “crime” as we do the word 
“war” to cover alike the act of a burglar and the self- 
defense of society by means of the police and the courts. 
Then we would hear fuzzy-minded folk crying out “Crime 
is too dreadful! Let’s abolish the police,” or, thinking only 
of the devotion of the guardians of the law, “Crime is the 
mother of all high and heroic qualities.” If this world of 
ours is ever going to be saved it can only be thru applying 
to international affairs at least as much common sense as 
the very moderate amount which we now apply to civil life. 


FACING SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION 


T is intimated that Washington, straining every nerve, 

as it now is, to conquer Germany and end the war in 

1919, or 1920 at the latest, is not unmindful of the tre- 
mendous issues of social reconstruction that must be faced 
in all the Allied countries the moment the military conflict 
ceases, and already is laying plans for a thorogoing study 
of the problem of reconstruction in its broadest aspects, and 
making preparations for such governmental participation 
as may commend itself to prudence and good sense. On every 
account it is to be hoped that the gossip is veracious. 

It is well understood by the intelligent that the price 
which the world is paying for this war includes more items 
than death and taxes. It includes also an enormous draft 
upon limited natural resources, incalculable losses to science 
thru the premature taking off of gifted men, and vast cur- 
tailments of personal liberty. Beyond all these it includes 
as well momentous changes in the working equilibrium of 
social classes. To “carry on,” the land owning aristocracy 
of Great Britain and the franchise owning capitalistic en- 
terprizers of all countries have willingly made, or when un- 
willing have been compelled to make, far-reaching conces- 
sions to wage-earning groups. These groups, on their part, 
have waived, in most instances with a fine and unselfish 
spirit, rights for which they stubbornly fought before the 
war began. They have been slow to strike, they have yielded 
questions of hours and conditions, they have winked at the 
open shop, and kept quiet about the inftoads of women work- 
ers upon masculine industrial preserves. 

The moment the war ends all of these matters will in- 
stantly be in the political arena for reconsideration and ad- 
justment. What is more, they will be there as a new distribu- 
tion of live political forces. It will be seen then by everybody, 
as now by the discerning, that the wage-earners have gained 
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an enormous strategic advantage, and that the public has 
learned an immense amount about the fundamental conten- 
tions of democracy that it did not know and would not listen 
to before. In other words, a real social revolution is already 
under way. On a small scale it was under way before 1914. 
It has steadily gained monientum since. So far it is a revo- 
lution of ideas, of working arrangements and adaptations, 
and of laws. The nations must see to it that it continues 
to be such, and does not become a revolution by turbulence 
and destruction, or worse. 

Great Britain is awake to the gravity of the thing, and 
already has given the Government authority and adminis- 
trative machinery to undertake constructive policies and re- 
alignments. In the Cabinet and in Parliamentary committees 
reconstruction is a recognized interest. The national mind 
is looking at the situation squarely and fearlessly. It is ready 
for a redistribution of land, the minimum wage thruout the 
whole field of industry, price fixing thruout the whole realm 
of business and a vast educational program. 

The United States cannot hope to avert the reconstruc- 
tion issue and it must not side-step it. It must not again be 
caught in the perils of an imaginary security and unpre- 
paredness. We shall no more escape this social revolution 
than we escaped the world war. The time to face it is now. 
What will Washington do about it? 


SULTAN WILHELM 
St ce years before the outbreak of the Great War 








the German biologist Ernst Haeckel included in his 

“Riddle of the Universe” a paragraph in praise of 
Mohammedanism which now reads curiously prophetic in 
view of the German-Turkish alliance. It may be that Pro- 
fessor Haeckel (who was not in those days nearly so ardent 
a jingo as his utterances since the war would indicate that 
he has become) had nothing in mind but a sly hit at his 
orthodox adversaries. It may be that a friendly feeling for 
the Ottomans had even then spread as far as Jena. At all 
events, this is what he wrote: 


We must admit that the Mohammedan religion has preserved 
the character of pure monotheism thruout the course of its his- 
torical development and its inevitable division much more faith- 
fully than the Mosaic and Christian religions. We see that today, 
even externally, in its forms of prayer and preaching, and in the 
architecture and adornment of its mosques. When I visited the 
East for the first time, in 1873, and admired the noble mosques 
of Cairo, Smyrna, Brussa and Constantinople, I was inspired 
with a feeling of real devotion by the simple and tasteful decora- 
tion of the interior and the lofty and beautiful architectural work 
of the exterior. How noble and inspiring do these mosques appear 
in comparison with the majority of Catholic churches, which are 
covered internally with gaudy pictures and gilt, and are out- 
wardly disfigured by gn immoderate crowd of human and animal 
figures! Not less elevated are the silent prayers and the simple 
devotional acts of the Koran when compared with the loud, unin- 
telligible verbosity of the Catholic Mass and the blatant music 
of their theatrical processions. 


TO STOP THE TIGER 


|: all goes well the Germans will begin a general retreat 








from France and Belgium within coming months. But 

the German retreating is in one sense more dangerous 
than the German advancing. During a general advance the 
armies of the Kaiser will destroy only such part of the per- 
manent wealth of the invaded country as military ex- 
pediency requires, the rest they will wish to retain for 
their own use. But in a retreat they may do on a much 
vaster scale what they have already done when last year 
they fell back to the Hindenburg line: take with them every 
thing which it will pay to move, and destroy the rest. The 
purpose of this will be not only to leave a desert band be- 
tween them and the advancing Allies but to put political 
Pressure on the French and Belgian people. They will say, 
in effect, “If you do not agree to a compromise peace such 


as we offer you then advance to victory, but find in ruins- 


everything for which you fought!” To recover Belgium but 


see the whole country, and a slice of France as well, turned 
into a Sahara would be the saddest of victories. 

It is in the power of the Allies, however, to give the Ger- 
man people a very lively interest in a decently conducted 
retreat. If the Allies win, some indemnity will unquestion- 
ably be demanded to rebuild the lands which German occu- 
pation has blighted. The rate of this indemnity may be high 
or low; it may be based on every form of economic injury 
which may be traced to the invader or only upon material 
property actually destroyed or removed and war levies ex- 
acted from occupied districts. We do not here attempt to 
prejudge this complex question. But it could hardly fail to 
have an influence should the Allies issue a common man- 
ifesto to the effect that whatever rate of indemnity might 
be agreed upon at the Peace Congress twice this rate would 
be charged for destruction done after a fixed date or after 
the beginning of the great retreat. It is too late to prevent 
destruction already accomplished, and fortunately the zone 
of greatest devastation is very narrow on the map. Our 
chief aim should not be to penalize what is past but to pre- 
vent what may come, to save Brussels and Antwerp from 
the fate of Ypres and Reims. 

The Germans could not complain of the injustice of this 
arrangement since it would enable them within wide limits 
to fix their own indemnity: Nor could they fail to be imprest 
by such an announcement, since the very fact of retreat im- 
plies the possibility that the Allies may be able to write the 
terms of peace. The important thing would be to convince 
the Germans that we were in earnest and inflexible on this 
point. 





‘MUNICIPAL SUBWAYS 


crisis has been reached in the development of the 
gigantic task of conveying the population of Greater 


New York to and from, up and down Manhattan, 
day by day. The practical completion and operation of the 
Lexington and the Seventh Avenue subway lines, which was 
to have given large relief, has not on the whole improved 
the situation. Many trains have been taken off and the 
system is still run on the plan of packing as tight as the 
human body will bear, in. contemptuous disregard of com- 
fort, decency and safety. 

The Interborough Railroad Company pleads that it can- 
not get enough men of any description, let alone competent 
men; and that it cannot, or probably cannot, meet ex- 
penses. These pleas should receive searching examination. 
If they are true the public must pay higher fares or a more 
competent management must be set up. If they are false 
they must not be “put over” by profiteers. 

But whether true or false, the necessity for safe, decent, 
comfortable, convenient and expeditious transportation of 
millions of busy men and women in New York City has be- 
come too imperative and too tremendous to be complicated 
and “queered” by considerations of private profit. It is in- 
tolerable, as matters stand. In one way or another the pri- 
vate interest must be eliminated. 

To look for relief to an intangible “pressure of public 
opinion” is childish. Neither by “cussing out’? Mr. Shonts 
and Mr. Hedley, nor by admonishing the Interborough Cor- 
poration can the thing be done. A business corporation does 
not exist for the purpose of relieving distress regardless of 
profit and loss, nor does it expect to take its pay in thanks. 
As long as it is permitted to handle a given business job it 
must be permitted to do it on business principles. There is 
no way to relieve the New York situation except thru a 
frank and fearless facing of a perfectly obvious fact, 
namely: 

The public interest is wniniiei and it has become im- 
measurably bigger than the private business interest, which, 
by the nature of the practical conditions, and irrespective 
of the faults or the virtues of corporation managers, is 
increasingly incompatible with the public interest. The pri- 
vate business interest should be eliminated. 








THE STORY OF THE WEEK 
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The advance of the 
British below Arras 
has brought them to 
and even at one point beyond the old 
Hindenburg line where the Germans 
established themselves a year ago. More 
than 21,000 German prisoners have 
been taken during the week. The Brit- 
ish have captured great quantities of 
artillery including some of high caliber, 
and more machine guns than they have 
time to count. The Germans have left 
behind great stores of ammunition 
which they could not stay to remove or 
even destroy. The Australians took 
12,000 German prisoners from the time 
when their offensive started, August 8 
to August 25. This is a much larger 
number than their total casualties. The 
British Third and Fourth armies suf- 
fered 23,500 casualties between August 
21 and 23, but their captives were near- 
ly as numerous, without counting the 
heavy losses of the Germans in killed 
and wounded. Altogether 112,000 Ger- 
man prisoners have been taken since 
July 1, as well as more than 1300 heavy 
guns. 

The unusually large number of Ger- 
man prisoners taken is partly due to 
the rapid advance of the British and 
French but also, it is evident, by a 
growing indisposition on the part of the 
German rank and file to continue the 
fighting. One is naturally skeptical of 
deductions as to enemy morale drawn 
from the condition and statements of 
captives. We have heard ever since 1914 
that the Germans were on the point of 
collapse because the captives looked dis- 
heartened and dilapidated or else re- 
lieved at being out of it. Men who have 
been under fire for several days, per- 
haps without food, and then had to give 
up, naturally make a poor impression 
and are likely to say anything that 
their captors want to hear. But the re- 
ports now received ought not to be so 
discounted, for a decline in morale is 
undeniable. The letters found on the 
soldiers ready to be sent home contain 
such expressions as “The war has been 
_ lost for some time, only those high up 

will not admit it”; in another letter 
“This cannot last much longer’; and 
again “Our losses greatly exceed our 
drafts. Germany is sure to lose very 
soon.” In many cases soldiers surren- 
dered in groups at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. The new tanks excite great 
alarm and at some points the Germans 
at sight of the approaching tanks ran 
forward to meet them, calling out 
“Kamerad!” Alsatian soldiers, who hith- 
erto have been sent to other fields be- 
cause of a well founded distrust of their 
leyalty, now appear on the French 
front scattered among the German regi- 
ments, from which they are quite will- 
ing to escape. Some of the Alsatian 
prisoners embraced their captors, 
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Hindenburg Line 








THE GREAT WAR 


August 22—French and British take 
15,000 prisoners in two days. Cana- 
dian trawler “Triumph” converted 
by U-boat into German raider off 
Nova Scotia. 

August 28—British airmen raid Rhine 
cities. Russian Government protests 
against invasion by Allies. 

August 24—Federal District Court 
decides Cunard Company not re- 
sponsible for loss of “Lusitania.” 
House of Representatives passes by 
vote of 336 to 2 draft bill for ages 
eighteen to forty-five. 

August 25—British reach Bapaume. 
Many fishing vessels sunk off New- 
foundland. 

August 26—British cross Hindenburg 
line at Croissilles. Semenov defeats 
Bolsheviki near Lake Baikal. 

August 27—French take Roye. Page 
resigns British Ambassadorship. 

August 28—French take Chaulnes. 
Allies have taken 112,000 prisoners 
in France since July 1. 




















thanked them in French for liberating 
them and pulled from hidden pockets 
pictures of their fathers drest in 
the French uniform of 1870. A cor- 
respondent reports seeing a mounted 
British soldier, prowling around on his 
own hook, bring in seven German sol- 
diers, altho he was armed only with a 
German revolver without cartridges. 
But this demoralization is by no means 
universal. Many points have been held 
with the utmost tenacity or retaken in 
the face of superior numbers. 

The Germans excuse their giving of 
ground by saying that it is a voluntary 
strategic retirement like that of Hin- 
denburg last year. It is true this move- 
ment can in a sense be considered vol- 
untary and strategic, for the Germans 
began evacuating their front trenches 
on the Ancre and the Avre on August 
2 while the British offensive was not 
started till the 8th. The Germans are 
deserting without a struggle points 
which they might hold for some time 
and are falling back systematically to 
some predetermined position, presuma- 
bly the old Hindenburg line. But Lu- 
cendorff’s retreat is not in the least 
like Hindenburg’s, for in that case the 
Germans moved out of their entrench- 
ments into the new, carried off all of 
their stores and systematically laid 
waste the strip of country in between 
before the British knew what they were 
up to. But now the British are close at 
their heels and they must frequently 
turn and fight to-protect their retreat. 
Even at this they are losing men by 
the wholesale and leaving behind valua- 
ble supplies and munitions. Hinden- 
burg’s maneuver so disconcerted the 
British and French plan of campaign 
that they were not able really to get at 
the new line until the season was over. 
But this time Haig and Mangin will be 
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able to bring all their force to bear 
upon the Germans whenever and wher- 
ever they may make their stand. We 
can see this already, for when the Can- 
adians reached the Hindenburg line be- 
yond Arras they did not stop but went 
on four miles further. 

The whole August movement may be 
regarded as essentially a rearguard 
action on a fifty mile line. The Germans 
have been falling back almost continu- 
ously for more than two weeks, but 
their line, tho shattered at places, has 
been so far kept unbroken and toler- 
ably straight. Evidently, then, the Ger- 
man armies are retreating in parallel 
columns in much the same order as they 
advanced over these same roads last 
March. 


The forces of France and 
England, now under one 
management, have com- 
bined in a forward movement that is 
sweeping the Germans back at every 
point along the seventy-five mile line 
extending from Soissons to Lens. The - 
French beyond Roye are fifteen miles 
and the British beyond Bapaume are 
ten miles east of where they stood on 
the 1st of August. The junction of the 
French and British forces is at 
Chaulnes, which was captured by the 
French. The Allies have already recov- 
ered about half of the territory taken 
by the Germans in their advance from 
the Hindenburg line of March 21. The 
Allied line is now drawn approximately 
where it stood during the deadlock of 
1915-16. The same dugouts are reoccu- 
pied in some places and the old ceme- 
teries being used for those newly fallen. 
The barbed wire corrals that five 
months ago were filled with British 
and French prisoners are now being 
filled with Germans. The British found 
some of their old ammunition dumps in- 
tact and ready for their use. 

The German advance last spring was 
accomplished by swinging forward to- 
ward Amiens the south end of the line 
hinged at Arras on the north. The pen- 
dulum is now swinging back with Arras 
still as the pivot. General Byng, who 
then held the Arras end firm when the 
lower part of the line yielded, is hold- 
ing it now with the Third Army. The 
Canadian, Scotch and London troops 
under Byng’s command penetrated the 
old Hindenburg line at Fontaine and 
Croissilles and took two thousand pris- 
oners in one day. 

South of Byng’s Third Army is the 
Fourth Army under General Rawlin- 
sen, largely composed of Anzac troops. 
They are advancing up the Somme on 
both banks. On the north they have en- 
tered Bapaume, tho the Germans are 
still holding on to it. On the south they 
are within easy gunshot of Péronne. 

South of Chaulnes is the First French 
Army under General Debeney. The re- 
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Press LUuniuaiing 
A GUEST FROM DENMARK 
Prince Axel, captain in the Danish Navy and 
cousin to King George of England, is a member 
of the naval mission from Denmark soon to 
come to this country 

capture of the knot of wooded hills 
north of Compiégne known as the “Lit- 
tle Switzerland” gave the French com- 
mand of the Lassigny plateau beyond, 
as described by the editor of The Inde- 
pendent on another page of this issue. 
Lassigny was occupied without opposi- 
tion on August 21 and this brought the 
French in between Noyon and Roye. 
General Debeney then executed an en- 
circling movement on the north of Roye 
and forced the evacuation of this im- 
portant point and half a dozen villages 
of the vicinity. 


_—— Since the British adopt- 
ed the policy of re- 

Bombed prisals they have been 
remarkably successful in their air raids 
into German territory. Cities on both 
sides of the Rhine and all the way 
from Essen to Freiburg have been re- 
peatedly visited by day and night. At 
the same time the German air raids on 
England have become more rare. On 
the night of August 21-22 five German 
cities and five airdromes were heavily 
bombed. The victims of this raid were 
Frankfort, Cologne, Treves, Mann- 
heim and Coblenz. Frankfort had pre- 
viously suffered from such attack sev- 
eral times, especially that of the morn- 
ing of August 12 when a squadron of 
twelve airplanes. dropt twenty-six 
bombs on the city, killing five persons. 
The Kaiser sent a message of sympathy 
to the Burgomaster denouncing the 


attack on “the open town” of Frankfort 
as contrary to international law. 

Cologne was greatly terrified when 
the British airplanes appeared above 
that city at 6 o’clock in the evening 
and bombs began to fall on the public 
buildings, killing sixty persons. One 
struck a hotel, causing 124 casualties. 
Others fell close to the cathedral. At 
Darmstadt, the capital of the Grand 
Duchy of Hesse, eleven persons were 
killed and twenty-six wounded. One of 
he British bombs exploded in the pal- 
ace and several visitors and servants 
were killed or injured. In the raid on 
Karlsruhe most of the bombs, accord- 
ing to German accounts, fell in the 
open country, but some striking private 
dwellings at one place caused the death 
of nine persons and the injury of six 
others. 

The Allies are now bringing down an 
average of about 900 German airplanes 
a month, and since about as many more 
go out of commission thru accidents 
or wear this means that some sixty 
machines must be replaced or repaired 
every day. In the month of June Brit- 
ish airmen fired 915,308 rounds of 
machine gun ammunition at ground 
targets and dropt 853 tons of bombs. 
During this month they made seventy- 
four bombing raids into Germany and 
took over 40,000 photographs over 
enemy lines. 


: The meeting of the Em- 
pire ig peror Charles and the 

Emperor William at the 
German General Headquarters is said 
to have settled the question of Poland. 
The Austrian Archduke Karl Stephen 
is reported to have been chosen King. 
He is a cousin of the late Emperor 
Francis Joseph and is now fifty-eight 
years old. He has long had the Polish 
throne in view and has cultivated Po- 
lish society. His home is in the ancient 
Polish city of Cracow and his children 


have been brought up to speak Polish. 
Two of his daughters are married to 
Polish princes. 

Altho the official announcement states 
the conference was most cordial and 
the agreement complete on all points, 
yet it is surmized that there were seri- 
ous differences. The German Emperor 
is said to have demanded that Austria 
confine herself to the defensive on the 
Italian front and send ten or fifteen 
divisions to the aid of the Germans in 
France. On the other hand the Austrian 
Emperor insisted as a condition of this 
that Germany open the way to peace 
negotiations by renouncing all annex- 
ations and declaring a willingness to 
evacuate, restore and indemnify Bel- 
gium. Germany, Austria _ stipulated, 
should not annex Poland as the Pan- 
Germans wished, but should constitute 
of it an independent kingdom under an 
Austrian sovereign. 

The Poles would have preferred to 
choose their own ruler but otherwise 
they got, according to the statement of 
the Polish delegation at the conference, 
all that they asked for. The vext ques- 
tion of an outlet to the sea is to be set- 
tled by neutralization of the Vistula 
River to the Baltic and of the railroad 
that runs beside it and by making Dan- 
zig a free port. The financial and polit- 
ical administration of Poland now in 
the hands of Austrian and German of- 
ficials is to be turned over to the Po- 
lish civil government. The Polish army 
is to be increased to 20,000 men and 
used to defend the country against any 
attempt of Russia to reconquer it. The 
eastern frontier is left undetermined 
with the idea that Poland may annex 
Russian or Lithuanian territory on this 
side to compensate for what it lost on 
the other when the Kholm district was 
ceded to Ukrainia by the treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk. The district in dispute 
formed part of the ancient Polish king- 
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A NEW RECORD MADE 


The Almeda plant of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation has smashed all previous records in 
building the “Invincible,” a 12,000-ton freighter, in twenty-three working days 























dom, but is settled largely and in some 
parts predominantly by Ukrainians. The 
Ukrainian representatives at the Brest- 
Litovsk conference insisted upon hav- 
ing Kholm brought within their bounda- 
ries as the price of letting Germany 
aud Austria have their grain. The Poles 
of all lands were infuriated with the 
German and Austrian governments for 
having thus signed away what they re- 
gard as part of their fatherland and 
this has tended to alienate them from 
the Central Powers and incline them 
toward the Entente. A Polish army has 
been organized ‘in France and is fight- 
ing there under the old Polish banner 
of a white eagle on a red ground. In the 
United States the Polish organization 
under the leadership of Paderewski the 
pianist has raised, equipt, trained and 
transported five thousand Polish volun- 
teers and eleven thousand more have 
been recruited and are under training. 

The efforts of Germany and Austria 
to create Polish armies that would fight 
for them have not been very successful. 
At the outbreak of the war the Polish 
Socialist Pilsudski on his own initiative 
organized a Polish Legion to fight Rus- 
sia. The Austrians gave him arms and 
the rank of general. But becoming dis- 
satisfied with the delay of the Central 
Powers to support the independence of 
Poland he withdrew his troops from the 
front in the midst of a battle. The Aus- 
trians were disposed to forgive him, but 
the Germans insisted that he be dis- 
missed and interned. After the procla- 
mation of Polish independence by the 
German and Austrian emperors, No- 
vember 6, 1916, a new Polish army, the 
First Polish Corps, was organized un- 
der their auspices by General Dowboz- 
Musnicki, but this has recently proved 
insufficiently subservient and has been 
dissolved. 


News from the Far East 
is conflicting. Our State 
Department gives out 
information to the effect that “Virtu- 
ally all of Siberia is now under control 
of anti-Bolshevik forces. Irkutsk is the 
only important strategic point con- 
trolled by the enemy.” On the other 
hand the news that comes from London 
is not so encouraging. According to this 
the Bolsheviki hold the Irkutsk, Trans- 
Baikalian, Amur and coastal provinces, 
a range of about a thousand miles, 
blocking both railroads and the Amur 
and Usuri rivers. On the Usuri the Bol- 
sheviki seem to be gaining ground 
on account of their superiority in num- 
bers and artillery. The Cossacks and 
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AFRICAN AMERICAN DEVIL DOGS 

That is the name by which General Ludendorff, the German Commander, has referred to New York’s colored troops, the 15th Infantry, in his reports. 

These soldiers were among the first Americans to participate in the front line fighting in France, and have achieved great success. Many individuals 
have been specially commended for bravery by General Pershing 


Czecho-Slovaks went north from Vladi- 
vostok in the hope of clearing the rail- 
road as far as Khabarovsk, where the 
Usuri runs into the Amur. They were 
supported by Japanese, British and 
French troops, but nevertheless had to 
fall back after hard fighting. The 
Bolsheviki, augmented by drafting in 
Siberian peasants, advanced southward 
and now hold the Usuri river and the 
railroad that runs along its eastern 
bank as far as Lake Khanka, only 
150 miles north of Vladivostok. Bolshe- 
vik monitors on Lake Khanka are’ 
harassing the left flank of the Allies. 
Half the road from Lake Khanka to 
Vladivostok, the section from Nikolsk 
south to the sea, is held by the Amer- 
icans. 

The American troops brought to 
Viadivostck from the Philippines are 
camped at the American Locomotive 
Works in the outskirts of the city. A 
large building formerly used for hous- 
ing the employees of a German whole- 
saie house has been made the Ameri- 
can headquarters. The first fighting 
that the Americans were called upon 
to do was in defending the suburb of 
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MORE PREPAREDNESS 
This Yank is riding a bicycle out to the fields 
now, so he can ride a horse on the battlefield. 
His immediate job is to pitch hay to be sent to 
France for the cavalry horses 


Razdolny from a threatened attack of 
400 Chinese bandits. Altho the Chinese 
were strongly armed with machine guns 
and trench mortars the Americans, 
assisted by the Japanese, drove them 
back. 

The workmen employed in unloading 
the ships at Vladivostok struck at the 
instigation of German agents, who told 
them the Allied troops they were aiding 
intended to restore the Czar. But this 
did not put a stop to transportation, 
for the soldiers were employed as 
roustabouts until a force of Chinese 
coolies could be brought in to replace 
the Russians. 

The American Red Cross is en- 
gaged in the care of the wounded sol- 
dicrs and the sick and destitute civil- 
ians. There are 20,000 refugees, of 
whom 4000 are children. American cap- 
italists have loaned $1,750,000 to the 
municipal government of Vladivostok, 
taking the tramways as security. 

On the western boundary of Man- 
churia General Semenov’s Cossacks, 
now reinforced with Czechs and Jap- 
anese, is making progress in the direc- 
tion of Lake Baikal. A Magyar-Bolshe- 
vik force was here attacked and defeat- 
ed with heavy losses. All the Russian 
troops in Siberia and Manchuria have 
gone over to General Horvath, Dictator 
of Siberia. 


The U-boat which has been 
—— operating off the Nova 
P Scotia coast captured on 
August 20 the Canadian steam trawler 
“Triumph” and converted her into a 
sea raider. The “Triumph” had put out 
from Portland two days before well 
supplied with coal for her fishing 
cruise. She is 129 feet long and fifteen 
feet deep and registers 250 tons. The 
captain and crew of the “Triumph” 
were taken on board of the submarine, 
treated to refreshments and photo- 
graphed, then were allowed to make 
their way to shore, sixteen miles off, in 
their boats. A prize crew of sixteen men 
from the submarine was put on board 
the “Triumph,” light guns mounted 
fore and aft and a wireless apparatus 
set up. Then in codperation with the 
U-boat she set out to clean up the 
Grand Banks of Newfoundland. Seven 
fishing schooners were sunk within the 
first twenty-four hours, their crews 
landing upon Cape Breton Island. A 
few days later the crews of four 
schooners and a steamer came ashore at 
St. Pierre, Miquelon, the French islands 
on the Newfoundland coast. One of the 
trans-Atlantic gables has been cut. 
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The white commanders, in the foreground of the group picture, have written enth 
‘Shells make holes six feet deep, landing inside the trenches, and don 


“THEY ARE A GREAT BUNCH” 


r husiastic letters to the home folks about the exploits of their troops. 
t even give the boys shell shock. They get right up and go on fighting.” 


lionel Hayward is the eleventh figure from the right and Major Lorillard Spencer the ninth from the right in the front row 


Decoy One of the reasons why 
Ships U-boats have been lost so rap- 
idly of late is because of the. 
changes in the tactics of the British 
Admiralty. At first the sole aim of mer- 
chant vessels was to escape the U-boats. 
Next they were armed to defend them- 
selves. Then the systematic hunting for 
U-boats began and latterly their cap- 
ture by decoys. The famous “Baralong” 
was one of the first of these decoys and 
the Germans are still scolding about the 
deception practised on them at that 
time. Sir Eric Geddes, First Lord of 
the Admiralty, at a concert given to the 
American troops in London, told stories 
of the ingenious ruses employed. For 
instance, decoy “No. 950” was got up to 
look like a dingy old collier with a di- 
lapidated crew. She sailed into the At- 
lantic accompanied beyond the horizon 
by a warship. When a submarine sight- 
ed her the decoy turned and ran toward 
her escort. The U-boat pursued, firing 
upon the fleeing vessel, which finally 
halted as if to surrender. But when the 
U-boat came in front of her she un- 
masked her forward gun and shelled 
the enemy. One projectile tore away the 
conning tower and another hit her hull. 
The naval correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times gives authentic versions of 
similar stories. He tells of a retired ad- 
miral who sailed out in an ancient look- 
ing craft with a haystack on deck. When 
a U-boat drew up alongside and hailed 
her to surrender she apparently com- 
plied. The boats were lowered and the 
men brought their belongings from be- 
low. But at the moment when the com- 
mander of the U-boat was preparing to 
receive his prisoners he received in- 
stead a broadside from the haystack. 
The Times correspondent tells of an- 
other trick equally clever ands suc- 
cessful but likewise not calculated to 
encourage the Hun in indulging any 
humanitarian impulses he may possess: 
On another occasion when a submarine’s 
shells cut thru the rigging of a disguised 
British boat the crew lowered the boats 
and left in haste, leaving on deck a woman 
with a baby in her arms. The mother ran 
shrieking up and down the deck. When the 
boats bearing the crew reached the sub- 
marine which had drawn near the captain 
explained to the German commander that 
one of the submarine’s shells had killed 
the boat’s chaplain and that his wife had 
gone mad, refusing to leave the ship. 
Thus reassured the submarine com- 
mander ordered his craft alongside, and 
just as the Germans, scrambling out thru 
the opened hatches, were about to cast lines 
to the boat the woman, rushing to the rail, 
threw her baby into one of the open hatches 
and then ran to the other side of the ship, 
‘rom where she leaped into the sea. 


Just as the Germans were beginning to 
feel shocked over this display of inhuman- 
ity toward infants the abandoned baby ex- 
ploded and blew the whole bottom out of 
the submarine. In due course of time the 
“grief maddened mother” appeared at 
Buckingham Palace to receive the Victoria 
Cross. 

The The caging _ 
. providing for the 
Man-Power Bill proposed extended 
selective draft for the army, was re- 
ported to the House on Wednesday, 
August 21, by the Military Committee 
and given right of way, with amend- 
ments specifying that youths of eight- 
een should be called for service last, 
and that those of nineteen should not 
be called until after the men from 
twenty to forty-five years old had 
been taken for service; that soldiers 
under twenty-one years old may re- 
ceive commissions; and authorizing 
the Secretary of War to assign to ed- 
ucational institutions for special 
training soldiers who enter the mili- 
tary service, their tuition to be paid 
by the Government. 

On Thursday debates began in both 
Senate and House. In the Senate an 
amendment was offered by Mr. Cum- 
mins, of Iowa, to make the anti-strike 
provision less drastic. Under the bill 
all workmen in essential war indus- 
tries who refuse to remain at work 
become subject to the draft. Under 
the Cummins amendment their griev- 
ances could be submitted to an arbi- 
tration board to be appointed by the 
President, the findings of the board to 
be accepted without dispute by the 
workers. 

That evening Secretary Baker is- 
sued a statement emphasizing the pur- 
pose of the War Department to keep 
the youngest registrants in the de- 
ferred class as far as practicable, but 
urging that its hands be not tied in 
this matter. Julius Kahn led the fight 
to defeat the McKenzie amendment, 
which proposed to call boys of eight- 
een last. 

On the 23d, after a hard struggle, 
the McKenzie amendment was defeat- 
ed in the House in Committee of the 
Whole, and in the evening this was 
ratified by the House in session, by 
160 to 120 votes. An amendment to 
fix the maximum age at fifty years was 
rejected. Two amendments were 
adopted—one, to take away from all 
aliens, including citizens of co-bel- 
ligerent countries, the protection of 
deferred classification; the other, to 
exempt agriculture from the draft as 
one of the “essential” occupations. An 


incident of interest was the vociferous 
acceptance of an amendment provid- 
ing that nothing in the bill shall be 
construed as exempting officers of 
either the executive or legislative de- 
partments of the Government. This in- 
cluded members of Congress, and it 
was stated that 110 Representatives 
alone would thus become subject to 
the draft. 

‘On the 24th several minor amend- 
ments were offered, and some accept- 
ed; and the House, in cooler mood, re- 
versed its resolution to subject itself 
and other Government officials and 
clerks to the liability of being drafted. 
Then the so-called “anti-strike” pro- 
posal was decisively rejected. At the 
last minute, when the final roll call 
on the completed bill was about to be 
taken, Mr. Dent moved to recommit it 
to the Military Committee with in- 
structions to report that men less than 
twenty years old should not be called 
until after all others had been sum- 
moned. This obstruction was defeated 
again by a vote of 194 to 146, and the 
House passed the bill by 336 to 2. The 
two negative votes were cast by London 
(New York, Socialist) and by Gordon 
(Ohio, Cleveland pacifist). 

Persistent efforts were made to defeat 
or modify the intent of the law to in- 
clude youths under twenty-one years 
old. Amendments and motions for that 
purpose were offered and argued for 
again and again by a group of western 
senators, among whom Kirby, Gore, 
Poindexter and Vardaman were con- 
spicuous. All these proposals having 
been voted down by divisions that had 
little regard for party lines, the bill 
was passed unanimously and immedi- 
ately sent to conference with the House. 


The Senate sub-com- 
mittee for the inves- 
tigation of aircraft 
production in the United States was 
filed on the 23d by Senator Thomas 
of Colorado, its chairman. Other mem- 
bers were Reed of Missouri and Smith 
of Georgia, Democrats, and New of In- 
diana and Frelinghuysen of New Jer- 
sey, Republicans. It reported that it 
had nothing to say as to graft or per- 
sonal dishonesty, as the handling of 
that subject properly belonged to the in- 
vestigation being conducted by Charles 
FE. Hughes for the Department of Jus- 
tice. 

The general effect of the document 
wag to display the vast distance be- 
tween promise and accomplishment; 
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and it alleged that a substantial part 
of the expenditure of $640,000,000 ap- 
propriated had been “practically wast- 
ed.” After pointing out that $884,000,- 
000 was found to be necessary to carry 
forward the aircraft program, it con- 
trasted our great success in putting 
troops at the front, and in building 
ships, with the delay here by asserting 
that only thirteen squadrons of aviators 
in France have been equipt. 

The report enumerates a long list of 
contracts let for machines of various 
kinds, then canceled, or modified so 
frequently that it was impossible io 
carry them out. “Hundreds of changes,” 
in the language of the report, were or- 
dered, largely in an effort to utilize the 
Liberty motor before it was concluded 
that this motor was adapted only ‘to 
heavy bombing planes. Out of this wel- 
ter of exneriments and failures have 
emerged a few Handley-Page machines 
made in parts to be sent to England to 
be assembled, an increasing number of 
which are now going forward. A lot of 
De Havilands, useful for observation 
and reconnaissance, had to be cured of 
serious defects before they could be 
used. An order has now been placed for 
a type known as S. E. 5, virtually the 
English Spad, which might have been 
made two years ago from British plans 
in our shops. This and the Handley- 
Page (in parts) are the only machines, 
according to this report, that can be 
produced in quantity before 1919. 

The committee says the Liberty motor 
is finally a success after much tinker- 
ing, but no plane has been “built around 
it” yet, and until this is done our pro- 
gram will not be complete. Meanwhile 














© Underwood & Underwood 
THE LATEST THING IN CONSERVATION 
The Government has started a drive for peach 
stones. The sign above the barrel explains: “‘Re- 
duced to a charcoal powder they filter the poison 
out of gas and save our soldiers’ lives.”” Donate 
your peach stones to Uncle Sam 
engines of several foreign types are now 
building in this country; and the neglect 
to have such engines made in quantity 
long ago for our own use, instead of 
waiting for the perfection of the Lib- 
erty motor, is severely condemned. 
The committee had much to say on 
the subject of training fields and ex- 
periment stations, as to their unsuit- 
ability in some cases, and especially 
with reference to the fact that certain 
members of the Aircraft Board were 
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FIRST AID IN FREIGHT YARDS 
Freight yards all over the country are being visited by the Red Cross hospital car in charge of 


Dr. M. J. 


Shields, Employees are taught first aid for injuries likely to occur thru their work. 


Practical demonstrations are given in making stretchers out of two coats and two fence poles, and 
tourniquets out of a railroad flag and a piece of coal, stone, or an old bolt 





intimately interested in the ownership 
of the land just preceding their ap- 
pointments. 

The committee appends a series cof 
recommendations, in part as follows: 
That a commission be named of pilots 
and engineers for observation of the 
service at the front for the benefit of 
designers and manufacturers; that air- 
craft development and production be 
taken up now not only as a military 
necessity but as an industrial and com- 
mercial problem; that quantity pro- 
duction be accelerated by enlisting the 
constructive abilities of all responsible 
concerns engaged, or which can be en- 
gaged in the business; that better ar- 
rangements be made for taking advan- 
tage of new inventions. 

Finally, there is a strong recom- 
mendation that the whole matter of air- 
craft production, including machines of 
every kind. and those intended for the 
navy as well as those for the army, be 
placed under a single authoritative 
head. The committee says it has arrived 
at this conclusion because it has been 
imprest with the fact that divided coun- 
sels and control, and lack of coérdina- 
tion, are at the root of the mistakes and 
failures it has reported. 


Much thought is 


Americanization : - 
Work now being given to 
measures for the 
Americanization of the foreigners 


among us, and of those who are to 
come. The most systematic effort. 
probably, is that of the Carnegie 
Foundation for Americanization 
Study. One of its agents, Dr. P. A. 
Speek, reports that in North Dakota, 
for example, he has found many rural 
communities so astonishingly exclu- 
sive that German has been made the 
common language, so that immigrants 
of other nationalities send their chil- 
dren to parochial and even public 
schools to learn German instead of 
English. 

The majority of the people in these com- 
wunities are German; their church services 
are conducted in German, and their re- 
ligious instruction is given the children in 
German. Instead of making Americans of 
Polish, Hungarian and Bohemian immi- 

rant children in these communities, you 
are making Germans of them. Their teach- 
ers are German-trained, if not German- 
born and bred; their textbooks teach a Ger- 
man kultur; their heroes are German 
heroes; their affection is a German affec- 
tion. 

Médanwhile many other agencies are 
at work toward correcting this state 
of things. Americanization commit- 
tees have been formed by chambers 
of commerce and similar influential 
bodies in a great many towns in vari- 
ous states, in response to a call by the 
National Security League. One of the 
immediate results has been the sup- 
pression of objectionable journals in 


foreign languages, and the cessation 


of the teaching of German in schools. 
A proclamation by Governor Harding 
prohibiting such instruction thruout 
Iowa has excited much comment. This 
movement is particularly strong west 
of the Alleghanies. Fifty publishers 
and editors of foreign-language news- 
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papers in Chicago met on August 13 
and pledged themselves to the support 
of the United States War Exposition 
to be held in that city September 2 to 
15. The German-born members of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra met on 
the 16th and formally renounced the 
Kaiser and all his works. 

In Boston settlement work in parts 
of the city filled with foreigners has 
been definitely applied to this prob- 
lem. R. A. Woods, director of South 
End House, says that the 
results of this constructive work are 
seen in the whole-heartedness with which 
our young men have joined the army and 
navy, and our girls the Red Cross and 
other wartime service. It has been made 
possible largely because the newly assimi- 
lated people of the settlement communities 
have gained a clearer conception as to the 
cause of the United States in the war. 

Large factories and shops in some 
places refuse to hire men who are to- 
tally ignorant of English, and else- 
where the managers have found it 
worth while to devote an hour or two 
a day to teaching employees. It is said 
that accidents were lessened by half in 
Ford’s huge works in Detroit after such 
classes had taught foreigners to read 
warning signs and understand orders 
given in English. Arrangements are be- 
ing made elsewhere, as already in New 
York City, to provide for this factory- 
schooling trained teachers controlled 
by the school authorities. “After the 
board of education gets things going 
with the workers,” an advocate of this 
method lately remarked, “then they 
may get to the employer, who often 
needs to be truly Americanized as 
much as the workers.” 


Food Mr. Hoover returned from 
Europe, where he had been 
studying the food situation 
with British and French authorities, 
on August 23, with information of im- 
portance. He reported that the har- 
vests in Great Britain, France and It- 
aly are better than could be expected, 
considering that almost all farm labor 
is by women; yet the next winter will 
be distressful, because the coal sup- 
ply for domestic use will be smaller 
even than it was last winter. It is the 
more needful, therefore, that the civil- 
ian population in the Allied countries 
be well fed. Mr. Hoover declared in a 
formal statement to the press that 
those countries will need to import, 
beginning September 1, the following 
food supplies: 

Cereals for human consumption, 500,- 
600,000 bushels; fats (pork products and 
vegetable oils), 4,000,000,000 pounds; 
sugar, 1,500,000 tons; beef products for 
civilian consumption, 000,000 pounds. 
In addition to this, beef must be imported 
for army needs and oats for army horses. 
If this program is fulfilled there will be no 
need for drastic rationing of their food as 
during last year, except in beef and sugar. 

In respect to sustenance in the hos- 
tile countries, he said that the confi- 
dence felt in Germany that their army 
was to conquer a peace this season had 
led to some negligence in making ade- 
quate preparation for carrying their 
soldiers thru another winter; and the 
German crops have not turned out as 
well as they had hoped, owing to 


Economy 

















HAROLD HOWLAND 


Our readers will be pleased to learn that Mr. 


Harold Howland, the Associate Editor of yt 


Independent, is now on his way to the war zone, where he is to work fur the American Y. M. C, 

with the Italian Army. Mr. Howland’s experiences in this service, close to the line of battle, ait 

provide him with interesting and striking material for special articles and editorials which may 
be expected from him later 


searcity of fertilizers and infrequency 
of rainfall. Severe drought has affect- 
ed all the area from Bulgaria and Ru- 
mania thru Ukrainia and eastward. 
The resulting crop failures, in connec- 
tion with the disturbances among the 
Russian and Ukrainian peasantry, has 
prevented the production of crops on 
any but the smallest scale. 


A momentous confer- 
Steel Supply ence of the War Indus- 

tries Board with the 
Steel Committee of the Iron and Steel 
Institute was held in Washington on 
August 22, to arrange for meeting in 
full the demands of the country for 
steel. These rose during the last six 
months, including the need of the Al- 
lies, to 238,000,000 tons, and the 
amount must be increased for the 
coming year. The largest requirement, 
it was discovered, is for the railroads, 
after which the Shipping Board, the 
War Department, the army, and the 
navy must be supplied in the order 


Insuring the 


named, before private calls can be 
considered. It was agreed that these 
demands could not be met except by 
very forcible measures, such as 
greater conversion of mills to this par- 
ticular purpose; an increase in coal 
supply, particularly of by-product coal 
by diversion from industries that 
could utilize a poorer quality, and the 
commandeering of hoards if neces- 
sary; by further restricting coal-con- 
suming nonessential industries; by 
more economical methods in steel pro- 
duction; and by shutting off steel sun- 
plies to all not engaged in advancing 
war work. The steel men pledged them- 
selves by these stern methods, in 
which the Government will codéperate, 
to produce sufficient steel to meet the 
demand. One of their troubles, which 
would not occur to the ordinary man’s 
mind, is the great falling off in the 
supply of scrap, owing to the reduced 
use of iron and steel in building and 
other domestic operations. 











COMPIEGNE, PLEMONT, LASSIGNY 


HE Lassigny Plateau, which 
General Mangin wrested last 
week from the Germans, is 
bounded on the south by the 

group of wooded hills knoWn as the 

“Little Switzerland” of France. Last 

May I stood on the crest of Plémont 

Hill, at the extreme front of the French 

line, and looked across the valley to 

Lassigny only a few hundred yards 

away, which on August 21 was recap- 

tured by the French. 

The taking of this key position brings 
the French around behind Noyon and 
has forced an extensive withdrawal of 
the Germans from this whole region. If 
the Germans had succeeded in their ef- 
fort of June in breaking thru this bar- 
rier to Compiégne, Paris would have 
been in serious danger of being taken. 

On the 4th of May, 1917, at seven 
o’clock in the morning we left Paris 
for the Lassigny front. It was a wet, 
rainy day and the train was crowded 
with French officers returning to their 
posts. Our party consisted of Judge Ben 
Lindsay of Denver, Judge William H. 
Wadhams of New York, Luici Campo- 
longhi, correspondent of the Seculo of 
Milan, Louis de Tapia, correspondent 
of the Impartial of Madrid, and myself, 
all under the guidance of Commandant 
G. de Garnay, a tall, handsome French 
officer whose mother was an English 
woman. As neither our Italian nor Span- 
ish fellow travelers could speak a word 
of English, and as none of us Ameri- 
cans could speak anything else, our 
party naturally broke up into two un- 
communicative but smiling groups ex- 
cept when Commandant de Garney act- 
ed as interpreter. 

We were to 


BY HAMILTON HOLT 


tered two: large cars and in a jiffy 
were whisked away thru the city and 
out over a perfect road into a country 
which looked very much like Massa- 
chusetts, with its broad valleys, wooded 
hills and cultivated fields. 

The sun shortly came out and the 
rain stopped. Apple blossoms glistened 
white in the orchards and the lush 
green grass sparkled after the morning 
rain. Flocks of birds were hopping 
about for worms in the soft, brown, 
plowed fields and the peasants were 
already at work with their yokes of 
white oxen and teams of fat-backed 
Percheron horses wearing enormous 
collars. The whole scene looked for all 
the world just like a familiar painting 
of Millet. Tho it was a populous coun- 
try we were passing thru, I noticed 
none but women, old men and boys in 
the fields. 

We arrived at Compiégne in time to 
stroll about town before luncheon. Com- 
piégne is a city of memories, stories and 
romance. It was here that Joan of Arc 
was made prisoner. It was here that 
Napoleon married Marie Louise. It was 
on the bridge on the other side of the 
river that Louis XVI awaited his bride, 
ill fated Marie Antoinette. Compiégne 
was an old sporting town of France be- 
fore the .war. The neighboring forests 
abounded in wild boar and deer as well 
as with all kinds of feathered game. In 
the olden days the nobles used to visit 
it in the hunting season. But now it is 
on the direct line of the German drive 
toward Paris and the 20,000 inhabitants 
have almost entirely fled. As we walked 


about the dense shaded streets I saw 
my first evidences of the Huns’ devilish 
work with airplane bombs. I passed by 
many buildings which the Boche shells 
had hit. Sometimes they would raze to 
the ground half a dozen adjoining 
houses. Sometimes they would split a 
house in two, leaving one side intact. I 
noticed in one such house a crucifix still 
hanging over the place where the head 
of the bed had been and the pictures still 
hanging on the wall. We saw the hotel 
which Dr. Carrel had transformed into 
his famous hospital and altho a red 
cross was painted on the top it had re- 
ceived a direct hit by a Hun bomb and 
had to be abandoned. 

We put up at the only hotel in town. 
The proprietor and two helpers did all 
the work for the forty guests. He in- 
vited us to make up our beds with him 
in the cellar, but we preferred to take 
our chances in the,freer atmosphere of 
the top story. We were told that we 
must not under any circumstances use 
a light in our rooms at night. We were 
within a few miles of the front and the 
French sentinels had orders to fire on 
any light seen moving in a window. 
There have been too many signals to 
the enemy by the flashing of lights, and 
France will take no chances. 

The hotel was the headquarters of 
the American Red Cross and there I 
met Rev. Major Robert Davis of Engle- 
wood, New Jersey, as broad-gaged a fel- 
low as one could care to meet. He pre- 
sented me with a great soap box full of 
chocolates and cigarets to give the sol- 
diers on the front lines when we visited 
them in the afternoon and authorized 
me to act as Red Cross distributing 
agent for the time 





spend three days 
at the front, mak- 
ing our  head- 
quarters at Com- 
piégne, Soissons 
and Epernay, 
three cities well 
behind the lines 
and now. men- 
tioned every day 
in the despatches. 
We left our train 
at Clermont and 
you may be sure 
my eyes were 
wide open and in- 
tent on the sights 
about me, for it 
was my first visit 
to any front. 
The station was 
thronged with 
heavily accoutred 
soldiers and mud- 
stained refugees, 
and in the square 
behind a number 
of military auto- 
mobiles were 
drawn up to meet 
the officers who 
had left the train 








being. 
Compiégne was 
the city thru 
which the Fifth 
English Army un- 
der General Gough 
retreated last 
March when the 
great German 
drive began. The 
American Red 
Cross men told 
me some very in- 
teresting stories 
about it. When 
the order for the 
evacuation of the 
civil population 
was promulgated, 
American Red 
Cross representa- 
tives, both men 
and women, stayed 
on for’ seventy 
hours, giving out 
soup and_ sand- 
wiches to the sol- 
diers. They were 
nearly court mar- 
tialed for this, 
tho I expect that 








with us. We en- 
514 
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“Sometimes the Boche shells split a house 


in two, 


leaving 


eventually they 
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for their heroism. The English 
soldiers were coming thru de- 
jected and beaten. Some were 
even crying. It was not a re- 
treat, but a rout. One Tommy 
said to Major Davis, “We are 
defeated. We are going back 
home to Blighty! The war is 
over.” Another said, “My gaso- 
lene has given out. You can 
have my Rolls-Royce machine 
up on the hill if you want to go 
for it. I'll never use it again.” 
Finally the French came and 
filled up the twenty-five mile gap 
the English had left open to the 
channel. Major Davis said, “The 
French in their old blue= cos- 
tumes saved the day.” 

After luncheon we started for 
the front. It was a beautiful 
sunny afternoon and we motored 
due north to the extreme south- 
ern limit of the German offen- 
sive. As we sped thru the tiny 
villages we saw the women on 
their knees washing their clothes 
at the town troughs. Along the 
roads hundreds of motor trucks 
were moving toward the front 
and rear..First we passed the 
reserve trenches with their 








feet deep in the side of the hill 
and not more than four feet 
high. It was strewn with straw 
on the bottom and seemed to be 
anything but clean. I crawled in 
on my hands and knees. A few 
French soldiers were  sleep- 
ing about. After backing out 
of this musty lair we visited 
an observation post. It was sit- 
uated on the crest of the hill 
and consisted of a four-foot thick 
concrete pill box big enough to 
hold three or four men at one 
time. Looking thru a slit six 
feet wide and six inches high, I 
got my first glimpse of No Man’s 
Land. There it was, as quiet as 
death. Directly in front of us 
was a steep decline down to the 
bottom of the valley a couple 
of hundred yards ahead. Just 
across we could see the faint, 
brown scratch of the German 
trenches. To one side, half way 
up the broad, green plain, was 
the city of Lassigny, with strag- 
gling woods to the right and 
river in front. Lassigny glistened 
white in the green and brown 
checkered plain, and directly be- 








barbed wire entanglements set 
up before them in case France 
had to fall back. Then came hundreds 
of wagons standing along the roadside 
all camouflaged with branches. Every 
farmyard seemed to be filled with auto- 
mobiles and ‘wagons as tho a Connecti- 
cut auction was’going on within. I .no- 
ticed little signs°on every gate telling 
how many soldiers could be billeted in 
the home. We soon began to pass troops 
moving toward the: front, both infantry 
and artillery. I saw one battalion fully 
equipt, with the cook bringing up the 
rear walking behind his stove on 
wheels. We now began to hear the dis- 
tant thunder of the artillery. At last 
we stopped at a chateau in a clump of 
trees a hundred yards back of the road 
and paid our respects to General Bre- 
gard in command of that sector, who 
furnished us with a guide to take us to 
Plémont Hill, our final destination. 
We now motored up hill for several 
miles and found ourselves in that part 
of France known as Little Switzer- 
land, which has been the theater of as 
fierce fighting in the last few weeks as 
any spot in Europe. First we came upon 
the soldiers in the third line trenches 
and then we entered the region of shell 
holes, some of them twenty-five feet 
deep, which showed that we were 
within range of the German heavy 
artillery. Our chauffeurs then gave the 
cars gas and we hit up our pace to 
forty or fifty miles an hour, for we 
were within plain sight of the German 
balloons. Altho the road was com- 
pletely camouflaged and hidden with 
green stripes of cloth strung on netting 
or small branches bound close together, 
we were not taking any chances. We 
passed by little villages blown to bits 
and peach orchards that had been wan- 
tonly cut down by the Germans on their 
Icrmer retreat. The inhabitants had 
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all fled, but soldiers were still occupy- 
ing what remained of the houses. Sub- 
terranean cellars had been dug beneath 
most of them in case the soldiers had 
to seek quick protection from heavy 
bombardments. We finally left our cars 
in a concealed quarry beside the road 
and then walked forward to the com- 
municating trench. This we entered by 
descending into a cellar and zigzag- 
ging forward to the front lines. Altho 
the bottoms of the trenches were over- 
laid with duck boards, the mud fre- 
quently oozed above them. Our shoes 
were dripping with slime and we were 
bespattered well up to our knees. We 
walked down the hill, across a valley 
in plain view of the German outposts 
and up another hill. We kept continu- 
ally passing soldiers, some mending the 
trenches and others returning to the 
rear lines. We noticed every few feet 
pockets on the sides of the trenches full 
of hand grenades, and at longer inter- 
vals deeper hollows where the machine 
guns were placed. At last on arriving 
at the top of the hill we came upon 
the soldiers holding the second line 
trenches. We were immediately con- 
ducted to the officers’ headquarters, a 
dugout originally built by the Germans. 
It was about as big as a ship’s cabin, 
and a single candle furnished the 
mirky light for the adjutant at the 
desk within. There was a wooden frame 
about two feet high at the back of the 
dugout upon which was_ stretched 
chicken wire. This was. the officer’s 
bed. Above was a ceiling of wooden 
planks, then a three-bag thickness of 
sand, and then earth for two feet, and 
then a concrete top, making ten feet of 
solid matter above the dugout, an abso- 
lutely bomb-proof structure. The men 
slept in an adjoining long hole thirty 


hind a great white road ran up 
to the distant horizon, tho, of 
coufse, there was nothing mov- 
ing on it in the daytime. The city was 
badly shot up, but we knew it was full 
of German troops. Our guns were kick- 
ing up clouds of dust on the low ridges 
behind the city. The French officer es- 
corting us showed me the spot where 
several shells had exploded the day be- 
fore not twenty feet away from where 
we were standing. At this observation 
post there was an officer stationed night 
and day. Why the Germans have not 
blown it to bits I could not understand, 
for they built it themselves and must 
have known exactly where it was. Com- 
ing out of the observation post, we 
talked to the French soldiers who had 
collected in the meantime in great num- 
bers to see the strange visitors. They 
presented us with some stray German 
bullets and other souvenirs that had 
been left in the dugouts when the 
French’ drove the Germans out, and as 
we left they gave us a good cheer in 
response to our “Vive la France!” 
Before returning to our automobiles 
the rumor must have. got abroad that 
we had some chocolates and cigarets 
for distribution, for we found what 
seemed to be the entire French Army 
waiting for us at the exit of the 
trenches. Fortunately there was enough 
to go round, and it was pleasant to see 
how each Poilu would refuse to take 
more than one cigaret or one cube of 
chocolate till each of his comrades had 
been provided for. Before leaving the 
Plémont region we stopped at another 
spot two or three miles back of the 
lines to visit an old limestone quarry 
which has now been turned into a rest 
quarter for the soldiers. We took 
lighted candles and walked for half an 
hour thru the vaulted and obscure cor- 
ridors of this great cave. Along both 
sides of the [Continued on page 882 











THE MASTER OF MOBILIZATION 


HE last of the four but perhaps 

the most important of all the 

four major divisions of the 

War Department—(1) war 
plans division, (2) operating division, 
(3) executive, (4) purchasing, stor- 
age and traffic—has “cognizance and 
control of the purchase and produc- 
tion of all munitions and other sup- 
plies required for use of the army and 
of all munitions and other supplies for 
the army, both on land and sea, and 
all storage facilities in connection 
therewith, under an officer designated 
as the Director of Purchase, Storage 
and Traffic.” 

The Director of Purchase, Storage 
and Traffic, who is one of America’s 
great administrators, is, without ques- 
tion, the greatest shipper in the his- 
tory of the world, with more ton-miles 
to his credit, at the end of only eight- 
een months of war, than any man. He 
has achieved, in fact, a far more im- 
portant, far more complex, and far 
larger thing than he achieved, even, in 
the building of the Panama Canal. 

General Goethals, by grace of his im- 
portant work as assistant to the Chief 
of Staff, never seems to be quite con- 
tented unless he is achieving something 
bigger than any other administrator 
can do, and bigger than he himself has 
ever done. He is a tireless giant who 
requires something like the building 
of the Panama Canal to keep him 
happy. Thus he built the Panama Ca- 
nal when every one—notably De Les- 
seps, Wallace, and Stevens—had 
failed. Probably he would have built 
our merchant marine if the President 
had not put him at the mercy of a law- 
yer and a corporation created by Con- 
gress, an uncentralized two-headed 
corporation perfectly planned to dis- 
obey the simplest rule of organization, 
that there shall be one master. He 
failed on that huge job; now he is 
making up for lost time and energy in 
accomplishing wonderfully the biggest 
job, and the most important job, he 
has ever attempted. When the Senate 
inquisitions, in the manner that they 
have of sometimes accomplishing 
good, made sentiment sufficient for 
the retirement, upward, of General 
Crozier, the head of Ordnance Depart- 
ment, and of General Sharpe, Quar- 
termaster General, and the hero of 
Panama, and the victim of the Goe- 
thals-Denman row, as it is called in 
Washington, was made acting Quar- 
termaster General, he went at his task 
so formidably, with such a herculean 
air of hammering its tremendous frag- 


ments into a going system qualified to - 


make swift progress over the straight 
and narrow bridge of ships to Neces- 
sity, in France, that to him may right- 
fully be accorded much of the credit 
for ninety thousand men going over- 
seas every week. He failed, he nearly 
died in the throes of thwarted effort 
as chairman of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, but now he looms up in 
the War Department and has thumbs 
jerked at him wherever he goes, as 
one of the great achievers of the war. 
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He seems to be like another Conrad’s 
Lord Jim, who, it will be remembered, 
so imagined that he was thought to 
have failed in an emergency that he 
gave the rest of his life to retrieving 
what he imagined to be his loss of 
prestige and self-respect. At any rate, 
General Goethals, while acting Quar- 
termaster General, not only forced 
thru, with able assistance, the new de- 
partment of purchase, storage and 
traffic, but made such short shrift of 
obstacles, callers, cigarets, lunch, and 
other incidentals, that he gives one 
the illusion of going at things with the 
cold fury of a man who knows he will 
and must succeed one day. “It is Gen- 
eral Goethals,” said one of his assist- 
ants, “who has put the ‘go’ into the 
progress of our troops overseas.” 

He coérdinates all matters in refer- 
ence to purchase and other procure- 
ment for the five 5ld and the four new 
bureaus of the War Department— 
Medical, Quartermaster, Ordnance, En- 
gineer, Signal Corps, Construction, 
Chemical Warfare, Tank and Aircraft 
-—with the other departments of the 
Government of the Allies, and of the 
Nation generally. That is, as Director 
of Purchase, while working in coéper- 
ation with George W. Perkins, who 
succeeded Mr. Stettinius, he is a kind 
of coérdinator and clearing house for 
all the War Department bureaus. To 
prevent competition between the bu- 
reaus all requests for munitions, sup- 
plies, and other commodities required 
are sent thru this department. If the 
articles needed are on what is called 
a released list, and there is no compe- 
tition between any of the Allied or 
Government agencies, and no likeli- 
hood of injury resulting to the eco- 
nomic interests of the country a large, 
the bureau concerned is directed to 
proceed as under peace-time condi- 
tions. In case the matter concerned is 
likely to cause confusion, as in the 
case of steel, the issue is referred to 
the War Industries Board. That board 
refers its decision back to the depart- 
ment of the General, who forwards the 
decision to the bureau concerned with 
the proper allocation of the commod- 
ity and with information as to where, 
when and at what price it can be pro- 
cured. 

The material of war at issue next 
enters the province of the General in 
the inland transportation section of 
his department, which gathers up the 
material and turns it over to one of 
three other divisions, to the storage 
branch, for such storage as may be 
desirable to sustain the prescribed re- 
serve, for delivery to a post or canton- 
ment or camp, or for shipment over- 
seas. 

lf the vast quantities, or parts of 
them, which are handled continuously, 
have to be stored in America, as is 
very often the case, it is the General 
and his department that provide the 
proper facilities. That means, for in- 
stance, gigantic refrigeration facilities 
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at some points, and it means, in one 
instance, a storage depot ‘somewhere 
in America” that is fifty square miles 
in extent, has hundreds of buildings, 
and is relentlessly guarded night and 
day by soldiers and heavy voltage 
wires. It means, too, most careful al- 
location and movement of supplies, 
since thirty days’ rations and supplies 
are kept on hand at all assembling 
points, thirty days’ are kept at the de- 
pots, and [Continued on page 333 
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Press Simsiveting GENERAL BYNG, WHO HAS BROKEN THRU THE HINDENBURG LINE 

No British general has more distinguished himself than Sir Julian Byng. Under him the Canadians carried Vimy Ridge in 1917 and 
now they have surpast this feat in driving the Germans back to and beyond the old Hindenburg line before Arras. It was the stand 
of General Hyng’s Third Army at Arras that prevented the Germans from breaking thru to the Channel last March 
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MUNITION WORKERS CREATE NEW TOWNS 


The problem of 
housing the thou- 
sands of munition 
workers has been 
solved not in make- 
shifts in the com- 
munities already 
existing near the 
factories, but by 
the rupid erection 
of new towns 
planned for the 
convenience and 
the comfort of the 
employees. This is 
more largely true 
in England than 
in other countries 




















A MODEL OUTDOOR CLASSROOM 
the errors of old town methods are eliminated here 














THE POST OFFICE 


The old one room post office of 
the country town won't do here, 
for the new community is too large 
and important. All the pictures on 
this page show that everything is 
woman’s work, even when her 
ordinary household tasks are being 
carried out on an enormous scale. 
The factory employee who is tak- 
ing a man’s place is not expected 
to do her own housework besides, 
and as far as possible other women 
relievc her of these tasks, and in 


this way contribute their help to 
THE COMMUNITY KITCHEN securing a victorious peace 


When the women come out of the factory they find well-cooked dinners ready 











Photographs British Official, Copyright Underwood & Underwood 




















A TYPICAL SIDE STREET FOR THE WHOLE TOWN 


Real family houses are these; not mere barracks Household drudgery falls on the few so the many are released for war work. 
but homes that are attractive inside and out This system puts the munition towns on a_ splendidly efficient basis 
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“STUNTER” OF THE 
TANK CORPS 


He has learned to bal- 
ance himself anywhere. 
the boys say, from his 
experience of riding in 
the tanks, and riding 
the bars of a motor 
cycle holds no thrills 
for him. To get away 
for just a few minutes 
from the hate and de- 
struction of war, the 
men must have some 
pets for which they can 
show affection. To some 
of the soldiers such 
mascots are “sanity 
preservers.” This va- 
riety of animals proves 
that the men aren’t par- 
ticular as to the kind 
they adopt. Anything 
that responds to kind- 
ness will do for them 


BRANCH 
OF THE 
SERVICE 
HAS ITS 
MASCOT 





“MOLLY” BELONGS 
TO THE ROYAL 
FLIERS 


Rabbits seem strange 
battlefield pets, but the 
Canadians have a dozen 
or more of them right 
near the place where 
shells are bursting. 
They've grown as used 
to the noise and danger 
as the boys, and in 
place of their usual 
timidity are showing the 
spirit of their masters. 
“Nancy,” in the center 
picture, has been in 
many actions with her 
hosts. The one twisted 
horn is the result of a 
shell burst on the 
Somme battleground 
where she faced the foe 
with one of the South 
African regiments 
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Photographs British Official, from Press /llustrating © Committee on Public Information, from Press Illustrating 


“DINKS” IS A TRAVELER SOMETHING WILD FOR THD CYCLISTS 


First a pet of the Royal Engineers in Africa, he was brought to Two motor detachment members caught this boar, and get great 
Belgium in 1914 and was present at Ypres, Loos and the Somme = enjoyment from his company during their spare minutes 
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A MONTHLY 
LIVING 





BETTER HOUSES 










ET us consider the iris. Some there are 
—good old-fashioned persons of Colon- 
ial taste—who call them “flags”—of 

such is the sweet flag or orris root. Others 
with a tongue for the French, call them 
fleur-de-lis, tho they are not lilies at all. 
But all the while the good Greek name iris, 
which very properly means “rainbow,” has 
been fully domesticated into our English 
vernacular. 

Iverywhere the iris comes up smiling 
and radiant with a dazzling show of color. 
Hardly any group of garden flowers is so 
versatile. Hardly any will thrive in such a 
diversity of soils and climates. Hardly one 
will stand more abuse. 

Irises will grow with one-fifth the fuss 
and bother of roses, or one-tenth the trou- 
ble of most lilies, and they will make a 
brave display in thousands of places where 
the lilies and the roses cannot be grown 
at all. 

The old-fashioned blue flags were of two 
kinds, the tall and the dwarf. In our aborig- 
inal minds these distinctions were very 
clear; but since times have improved and 
we have studied Darwin and Max Leichtlin 
and the modern nursery catalogs we don’t 
feel so sure of anything. Only we do know 

















Phe colorful iris makes an effective border 
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FLAGS FOR THE GARDEN 


BY FRANK A. WAUGH 


even now that these common blue flags will 
grow almost anywhere, in dry sterile soil or 
in fat deep gardens, in Canada or Texas. 
We know that the round clumps or straight 
ribbon-beds by the front door of humble 
cottages will look cosy and appropriate; 
and we know that the friendly way of divid- 
ing the clumps with the neighbors is still 
the best method for gréwing the flowers of 
lilies and also the flowers of human kind- 
ness among neighbors. 

Other ways there are, of course, of mak- 
ing irises effective in the modern garden. 
A slender ribbon of irises of proper color 
along the foundations of a low cosy cot- 
tage looks even better than the traditional 
ribbons bordering the walk. Against picket 
fences or especially in front of gray cement 
walls they make a splendid showing. Plant- 
ed thus in straight rows against the cement 
garage or the greenhouse they are superb. 
Their foliage is wholly agreeable in these 
situations, even when the plants are out 
of flower. 

Diversity is one of the strong points of 
the iris. There are about one hundred and 
seventy wild species known to the botanist, 
any one of these may yield a hundred 
good garden varieties and several of them 
bave done more than that. 

The irises grouped under the name of 
“German,” it appears, were not made in 
Germany. They got the name from the 
Latin of that good old Swedish doctor 
Linnaeus, who called them Iris Germanica. 
Why, nobody knows; for they do not grow 
in Germany either, but all along the Medi- 
terranean from Spain to Asia. This all 
refers to supposedly wild forms; but the 
garden hybrids which form the German 
irises of the catalogs did not even descend 
from the non-German Iris Germanica, but 
mostly from other species. To complete this 
nonsense of nomenclature we need only add 
that the so-called “German” iris is the 
genuine fleur-de-lis, the national flower of 
France. 

But it is a multifarious and wonderful 
group. Take it the country over the German 
irises doubtless make up ninety per cent 
of all those grown in America. They flower 
from April to July; some are dwarf, only 
a foot or so in hight, while others stand up 
a stately four feet tall; some are white, 
some red, some yellow, many purple, but 
the finest in all values of purest blue. Ob- 
viously the careful selection of varieties 
with reference to color, hight and season of 
flowering is important in making up an 
iris garden. 

Hardly any worth-while garden flower 
gives less trouble in its culture. Any clean, 
well-drained soil will answer. Even the dry 
and sterile town gardens founded upon con- 
tractors’ fills of tin cans and ashes will 
grow German irises if only a trifling layer 
of real top soil has been supplied. Yet, of 


: BETTER GARDENS : 
BETTER TOWNS FOR THOSE WHOSE INTERESTS LIE BETWEEN THE CITY AND THE FARM 
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EFFICIENT COUNTRYSIDE 
BETTER ROADS AND 


course, they give 
their best blooms 
when growing in 
fertile, warm, well- 
drained garder 
soil. Thoro tillage, 
however, counts for 
much. They prefer 
a situation tending 
to dryness rather than moisture. 

Most irises, like many other citizens of 
the perennial border. will do best if occa- 
sionally taken up, divided and replanted. 
Once in three years will suit some varie- 
ties; but other kinds in other soils will 
need handling oftener; still other varieties 
not so often. This division and transplant- 
ing should come in July or August, soon 
after the plants are thru blossoming. 

Probably the Japanese irises stand sec- 
ond to the German irises in the favor of 
American amateurs. In point of beauty 
their blossoms are unsurpassable. 

American tradition has it that the Jap- 
anese iris is a water plant and must be 
planted along the margins of ponds. It is 
supremely beautiful in such situations, and 
this is in fact something like its native 
habitat. Yet it is not strictly a water-lov- 
ing plant, and will not submit to wet feet. 
especially thru the winter. In this it differs 
distinctly from our native iris. Nine times 
out of ten, in fact, the ordinary grower 
will do better with Japanese irises wholly 
out of reach of standing water. Planted in 
any good rich garden soil and given thoro 
tillage they will yield their broad and glori- 
ous blooms in profusion. The frequent til- 
lage keeps the ground moist, aerated and 
cool, and that is all the plants want. Like 
the German irises, the Japanese varieties 
do best with August transplanting. 

The Spanish irises are my next prefer- 
ence ; and my preference rests first on their 
exquisite and delicate beauty and second 
on their cheapness. They are “cheap as 
dirt” and eught [Continued on page 235 

















Filling grease cups 
is easy when two 


LET SONNY 
TAKE CARE 
OF THE CAR 


BY C. H. CLAUDY 





Sonny’s first consid- 





boys do it together 


OR the new 
driver who pro- 
poses to keep 


his car without the 
aid of a chauffeur its 
home care frequent- 
ly looms large as a 
dificult problem. 
Yet it often seems a 
greater task than it 
really is, particularly 
if there are children 
in the family. While 
turning over the care 
of a motor car to a 
couple of small boys 
seems perhaps 4 
revolutionary propo- 








eration is that the 
oil sump is filled 


a simple 
matter. Teach the 
small caretaker to 
turn the cups until 
grease can be seen 
squirting thru bear- 
ings before refilling 
the cup. Tell him, in 
replacing the filled 
cup, to screw it at 
least two complete 
turns in order tc 
avoid losing the cup. 
He should turn all 
cups two complete 
turns at least every 
other day; here as 
elsewhere it is in- 


down is 








sition, a little analy- 
sis of what care 4 
ear really requires shows it to be quite 
feasible. 

The one absolute essentia! in caring for a 
motor car is to see that it is properiy lubri- 
eated. The outside may be covered with 
mud, and windshield be spattered with dirt, 
the top need brushing and the leather seat 
shining with a dressing and yet the car, as 
a car, be in perfect condition, if only its 
running gear, motor and springs be prop- 
erly oiled and greased. 

There is nothing whatever about lubri- 
eation which any ten or twelve year lad 
cannot accomplish as effectively as his 
father. Most boys love machinery and are 
so anxious to drive, to have a feeling of 
participation in ownership of the car that 
what is to mest a disagreeable task will be 
to him a matter of play. 

First show him where the oil gage is 
and at what point it should be when the 
sump is filled with oil. Next instruct Small 
Son that it is as the laws of the Medes 
and the Persians that the car never leave 


The boys can crawl 

















Making 


‘ sure that the spark plug con- 
nections 


and the fan belt are _ tight 


around the car while it is being driven and locate any squeaks 


the garage until the oil sump is filled to 
the proper point, and one item in home 
care will have been disposed of. 

Getting underneath a car with a grease 
gun to inoculate the universal joints and 
fill the differential is an awkward task for 
a grownup. Small Son can sit upright upon 
the floor beneath the car and do the job 
with ease and dispatch and economy since 
good grease in cans is much cheaper than 
when purchased with the labor of putting 
it in, at a garage. 

It is wise to hang a grease chart on the 
walls of the garage. Under permanent en- 
tries of differential, universal, gear set, 
leather protected steering joints, fan, hubs, 
starting motor and generator, enter dates 
when greasing is done. Write a plain state- 
ment as to the intervals to elapse between 
greasings. Starting motor and generator 
should receive a drop or two of machine 
oil at least once a week. Ball bearing fan 
hubs which are grease packed should re- 
ceive a dose every thousand miles. The 
differential should be filled every thousand 
miles and that car is well cared for which 
has its wheels pulled and greased every 
twenty-five hundred miles. 

It will depend on the character of 
grease advised by manufacturers as to how 
often the gear set is to be filled. Those 
which use a heavy oil should receive atten- 
tion approximately every thousand miles; 
those which use grease at least every two 
thousand miles. 

Universal joints should be packed not 
less often than a thousand miles apart and 
it does no harm to grease them every five 
hundred miles. Practically all.the energy 
which reaches the rear wheels passes thru 
these joints and every oscillation of the car 
requires motion here. As universals are ex- 
pensive to replace and as the proper grease 
costs but little, teaching Small Son to keep 
these constantly full of lubricant is a dis- 
tinct economy. 

Filling grease cups and screwing them 


finitely better to over 
than under lubricate. 

Annoying spring squeaks worry any 
driver. A small boy with a can of oil and a 
paint brush can banish them easily by 
painting the edges of the spring leaves with 
motor oil. Never mind the dirt and dust— 
paint over the accumulated road dirt which 
soaks up oil which will in time percolate in 
between the leaves. If Small Son will do 
this painting once a week, spring leaf 
squeaks will be conspicuous by their 
absence. 

The best car ever made occasionally de- 
velops unusual noises. If these noises are 
continuous and regular they come from 
moving parts, and such calls for grease 
should never be neglected. It is one thing, 
however, to hear a noise and sometimes 
quite another to find just where to put the 
needed grease. 

Here one or two small boys who can 
crawl around the car while it is being 
driven putting their ears here and there 
ean speedily determine the cause. 

By no means’ [Continued on page 327 

















Looking for bad outs on the tires and test- 
iny the air pressure is part of his task 
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THRU THE LOOKING-GLASS 


HE ornamen- 
tal value of 
mirrors is 


well known to pro- 


BY WINIFRED FALES 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY MARY H. NORTHEND 


tion, but in which 
for various reasons 
a picture seems un- 
suitable. 





fessional decora- 
tors, by many of 
whom they are em- 
ployed lavishly and 
with great skill. 
One eminent mem- 
ber of the craft has 
a hobby for mir- 
rored walls and 
doors wherewith 
she contrives amaz- 
ing effects of spa- 
ciousness in limited 
areas. The layman 
who acts as his 
own interior dec- 
orator, however, is 
prone to regard the 
looking glass as a 
strictly utilitarian 
product, and_ to 
limit its use to 
bedrooms and 
dressing or bath 
rooms, now that 
the gorgeously 
framed pier glass, 
that towered to the 
ceiling between the 
front windows of 
every well regu- 

















It must not he 
inferred that the 
placing of a mirror 
demands less care- 
ful consideration 
than that of a print 
or painting. On the 
contrary, its bril- 
liancy — accentu- 
ated by reflections 
of color and move- 
ment in the room-- 
make it inevitably 
a focal center 
wherever it may be 
placed, and conse- 
quently it is im- 
portant that its po- 
sition should coin- 
cide with some 
natural center of 
interest in order 
that the room as a 
whole should not 
appear to pull 
apart. To make a 
mirror appear an 
integral part of its 
surroundings there 
must be, first, con- 








lated parlor a gen- 
eration ago, is 
practically extinct. 

Occasionally, it is true, a mirror may be 
seen in a living or dining room, but this 
usually is an integral feature of a buffet 
or a factory-built mantel, or, in rarer cases, 
a family heirloom treasured for sentiment 
rather than artistic appreciation. 

Yet, rightly understood, there is no 
greater decorative asset than a mirror; 
and a generous percentage of the money 
now expended for superfluous bric-a-brac 
that clutters shelves and tables and crowds 
cabinets to overflowing, might profitably 
be diverted to the purchase of mirrors 
which, historically, are as rich in interest 
as pottery and porcelains, and are much 
easier to reconcile with their surroundings. 

Of course in their decorative employ- 
ment, practical ends may also be consid- 
ered. Mirrored doors in wardrobes, closets 
and dressing rooms are both useful and 
ornamental, and in various other ways 
practical and artistic functions may be 
happily combined. Occasionally it may seem 
desirable to install a mirror with the sole 
object of completing a group composition, 
supplying accent or balance, or of strength- 
ening structural lines; but in general the 
oft-quoted injunction of William Morris, to 
“have nothing in your homes which you do 
not know to be useful, or believe to be 
beautiful,” may be adopted as a working 
principle. 

The convex mirror perhaps approaches 
most nearly to an exclusively ornamental 
type, since the distortion of reflected images 
makes it useless so far as any aid to the 
toilet is concerned. As an over-mantel dec- 
oration it is most happy, particularly when 
the mantel is delicately carved, in the 
Colonial fashion, and painted white. Where 
paintings are hung at either side of the 
fireplace, as is so frequently the case, an- 
other against the chimney breast is super- 
fluous and consequently in poor taste, 
whereas a mirror so hung not only prevents 
monotony and crowding, but by the intro- 
duction of a contrasting note actually en- 
hances the effect of the pictures. When it 
is possible to place convex mirrors so that 
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decorative in , itself 


Over the mantel is a particularly happy place for an old-time conver mirror, 
in pleasing contrast to the paintings on 


and 


they reflect a brilliant garden vista, their 
charm and decorative value is doubled. 
Between windows is another happy sit- 
uation for either a large or a small mirror. 
Here a picture would be lost owing to lack 
of illumination, but the looking glass re- 
flects the well lighted objects that face the 
windows, and thus brightens a wall space 
that often seems disproportionately dark 
in contrast with the strong light pouring 
in on either side. In similar fashion, a 
gloomy corner can be made cheery and in- 
viting by placing a mirror so that it re- 
flects a window or a hearth fire. Its im- 
personal character makes its use possible 
in spaces that obviously clamor for decora- 
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It is often a good idea to hang a mirror be- 
tween two windows where it carries the 
effect of illumination along the whole side 
of the room. A picture similarly placed is 
frequently ruined for lack of suitable light 


sistency of scale 
between it and the 
place it is intended 
to adorn; and, sec- 
ond, the establishment of balance and sta- 
bility, either by relating it to some struc- 
tural feature of the room—as an alcove, 
mantel, or built-in seat—or to a furniture 
group of importance and interest. A mirror 
which exists as an isolated fact, suspended 
in mid air like Mahomet’s coffin, is a mean- 
ingless excrescence rather than a decora- 
tive element. 

Nor is this all. The mirror must scale 
with surrounding objects as well as with 
the wall space it occupies. A large, mas- 
sively framed mirror hung above a delicate. 
spindle-legged chair will appear gross and 
top-heavy, whereas it might seem perfect- 
ly balanced above a davenport or other 
heavy piece of furniture. But a mirror may 
be so related to a furniture grouping as to 
form therewith a well balanced decorative 
unit. In one such grouping a cabinet rein- 
forced at either side by plants in heavy 
pots forms the base of the unit, and a tall 
Chinese vase serves as a connecting link 
between cabinet and mirror. In another 
case a relatively small mirror may be ren- 
dered sufficiently imposing to constitute the 
sole decoration at one end of a narrow, 
ivory walled reception room by placing it 
against a panel of antique brocade, thus 
balancing a heavily draped window at the 
opposite end. Beneath the mirror is a fine 
commode supporting a candelabrum and 
vases of cut crystal may be placed, and a 
chair at either side will complete and add 
stability to the group. 

In another room, a mirror above a man- 
tel is harmoniously grouped with sconces 
and candlesticks hung with sparkling crys- 
tal pendants from which it gains added 
brilliancy. Still another use for mirrors 
may be observed in the same room, where 
they form the backs of two small curio 
cabinets hung in shallow recesses at the 
ends of the fireplace. By catching the light 
from the windows, the glass aids materially 
in throwing into relief the art treasures in 
the cabinets, and in illuminating the re- 
cesses themselves. 

When of large 


each side 


[Continued on page 334 

















September 7, 1918 THE INDEPENDENT as 


INSIGNIA OF RANK IN THE U.S. SERVICE 


OFFICERS’ SLEEVE INSIGNIA W.s.wavy) OF TICERS SHOULDER INSIGNIA 
All commissioned line officers except egmira. wear same scala on shoulder and sleeve . 
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to mothers, wives, daughters and 
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thousands of brave, loyal and patri- 
otic American boys who com wens 
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A GARDEN GUIDE BY HUGH FINDLAY 


PROFESSOR OF HORTICULTURE IN SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 





VEGETABLES 
: A liberal application of well de- 
a cayed manure should be spread on 


the surface of the soil, dug in, and 
the surface made fine. This soil is then in 
condition for the sowing of New Zealand 
spinach, one ounce to 100 foot row, rews 
eight to ten inches apart and one-half inch 
deep, yielding one bushel. After the frosts 
set in, cover with clean straw or some other 
litter to a depth of three to four inches. 
Corn salad may also be sown this month. 


If a light frost has nipped your 
late corn and the ears have formed, 
pull up a few of your best plants, 
root and all, and stand them in the barn 
oz some protected place. If the soil is moist 
and the plants not too badly frozen, the 
corn will mature. Some of the strength or 
sap in stem, leaf and root will go to the 
ear. The stalks may be packed close to- 
gether. 


Fall Planting 
of Roots 


Sweet 
Corn 


Horse radish and rhubarb 
roots planted this month 
will be well established by 
spring. The soil should be deep and rich 
Farsley roots if lifted, tops cut close, and 
planted into a six inch pot, will supply 
parsley during the winter. The soil should 
be very rich, kept moist and the plant kept 
in a sunny window. 

As soon as the leaves begin 
to turn yellow and the berries 
turned red, cut the stalks 
close to the surface of the bed and burn 
between the rows. The woody stems do not 
make good compost and if burned all of the 
disease or insects on the stems are de- 
stroyed. After frost has set in, apply a 
heavy application of decayed manure and 
mix in coarse bone meal. 

If beet seed is sown one inch deep 
and the rows twelve inches apart 
in a rich mellow soil, the beets are 
just the right size for greens and canning 
before frost. 

If the plants of Prizehead and 
Grand Rapids (loose-leaves) are 
planted the first week of this 
month, they will mature before frost. May 
King and Big Boston are the best head 
varieties for fall planting. ' 


Seed should be planted in a very 
Radishes rich soil and the radish may be 

harvested in thirty-five to forty 
days. The French Breakfast is one of the 
best varieties for the home garden. Keep 
the soil moist and cultivate freely. 


Sow one ounce of seed to one 
Turnips hundred foot rod. Thin to three 

inches apart in the row. Culti- 
vate frequently and keep out all fall weeds. 
The crop will mature in forty to sixty days; 
yield should be about two bushels. 

The White Potato (Multiplier), 
Onions yellow potato and yellow Globe 

Danvers are the best varieties for 
fall planting. Place the sets in a rich soil 
in rows twelve inches apart. After the 
severe frosts come, protect the tops with 
litter. Onions grown for winter use should 
be ripened. If the tops still stand, throw 
them down by dragging light branches on 
them or by throwing them over with the 
rake handle. After two weeks, rake them 
to the surface and allow the tops to dry 
before they are cleaned and stored. 

In order to hasten the ripening 
Temato of the fruit before the first frost 

appears, prune out all suckers, 
cut off all growing tips and cut the leaves 
half off. Cut off all flowers. The strength of 
the plant will then be forced into the fruit 
and the sun and air will have free access. 
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Asparagus 


Beet 
Greens 


Lettuce 


This is the month to blanch the 
celery. This may be done by bank- 
ing it with earth, placing boards 
on each side of it or by the use of “blanch- 
ers” made of wood and heavy paper. 


If the late cabbages have a ten- 
Cxbbage dency to split, loosen the plant 

in the soil by lifting the head a 
little or pushing it over on its side. This 
stops the excess supply of moisture and 
the cracking of the head. 


Contract with a livery stable or far- 
Soil mer for a liberal application of stable 

manure for your garden next month. 
If manure is plowed or forked in the soil 
in the fall and allowed to stand in the 
rough, the frost, snows and rains will not 
only help to cause decay in the manure but 
will make the soil a finer texture. 


FRUIT AND BERRIES 


Handle your apples in picking 
them as you would handle eggs. 
Do not break or pull out the stem. 
Select only the best for storing and dry 
or can the rest. Apples keep well in a cool 
potato cellar. Shelves placed along the wall 
with a little straw placed in the bottom 
of them makes an ideal place to store ap- 
ples. Do not place the apples too deep. 
Ventilate on warm bright days and keep 
the air dry. Apples may also be stored in 
erates if the air is allowed to circulate 
freely. Be careful in picking the fruit that 
you do not break off the fruit buds for 
next year. All broken and diseased branches 
should be cut off and burned. Mulch the 
trees with manure, cut grass or straw under 
the limbs where the water drips from the 
foliage. Never pile manure about the trunk. 


In order to ripen them and secure 
Pears the best flavor, place the fruit in 

a cool dark place. The air should 
be kept sweet and the fruit picked over 
so that the ripe pears may be removed. 


Cut all the old canes and 
stragglers off close to the 
ground. Keep out all 
weeds. A furrow thrown over the canes 
will be of decided advantage in cultivat- 
ing in the spring. This should be done the 
last of the month after the plants are 
mulched with manure. Early mulching 
causes diseases to infect the canes. 


This is the time to plant 
currants and gooseberries 
in the garden. The soil 
should be deep and rich. A liberal applica- 
tion of coarse bone meal will supply plant 
food for a long time and the humus will 
hold the much desired moisture. Wood 
ashes worked into the soil about the estab- 
lished plants will ripen the wood and buds. 
The last of the month cuttings may be 
made. Not more than six buds to a cutting 
and the root ends should be cut at the 
node and bunched so their ends are even. 
The bunches are packed in sand in a cool 
place with the cuttings turned wrong side 
up. These will be ready to transplant in the 
early spring. 

There are differences of opinion 
Planting as to the advantage and disad- 

vantage of planting fruit trees 
in the fall but in general it is strongly ad- 
vised. If the tree is fully ripe, when lifted 
from the nursery, the roots properly pruned 
und the tree set in two inches below where 
the graft or bud has been inserted, the 
plant is easily established early in the 
spring. The soil should be made firm about 
the roots but no manure mulching is neces- 
sary until spring. Do not prune the 
branches until spring. 


Celery 


Apples 


Blackberries 
and Raspberries 


Currants and 
Gooseberries 


FLOWERS 


Incorporate decayed stable manure 
and bone meal into the soil, form- 
ing a trench eight inches wide and 
two feet deep. Draw a furrow eight inches 
deep in the center of the trench and sow 
the seed. Cover the seed and press down the 
soi} with the back of the rake. The seed 
should be kept below the frost line and this 
may be done by covering it with straw or 
boards. On warm days this protection 
should be removed so as not to hasten or 
suddenly start germination. ° 


This is the month to set out bulbs 
Bulbs for spring bloom. The soil should 

be rich-and well drained. Plant 
hyacinths six inches deep, snowdrops five 
inches, daffodils seven to eight inches, tulips: 
eight to ten inches. Cover the bulbs and 
allow the bed to remain unprotected until 
steady frosts set in, then cover with straw, 
manure or leaves. This is the last call to 
plant the Madonna Lily, twelve to eighteen 
inches deep. 


If your peony plants are not as 
satisfactory as you desire, make 
sure they have plenty of sun, a 
well drained and sweet soil. They also re- 
quire considerable food in the form of de- 
cayed cow or horse manure. The plant does 
not do well in the open but requires a semi- 
shady place. 


Teonies 


Cut off all withered blooms 
or seed. Thin out the plants 
but do not prune back. Do not 
top-dress the soil until the lasting frosts 
have set in and then do not pile the manure 
up around the crown. 


Fall Practically all of the ornamen- 
Planting tal evergreens may safely be 
planted this month. Never use 
manure about the roots of evergreens. Just 
as soon as the leaves of such shrubs as the 
lilac fall and wood ripens, the shrub may 
be transplanted. The soil for all flowering 
shrubs should be made deep and rich. 


In order to have your flower beds 
Iawn attractive, your lawn should be 

fresh and green. If your lawn needs 
remodeling, peel off the surface. Cultivate 
it to a depth of twelve inches. Remove all 
weed roots. Incorporate a well mixt com- 
mercial fertilizer of bone meal. The soil is 
then made very fine and you may then sow 
the grass seed. Rake in lightly and roll. 
The lawn may be top drest later with well 
decayed manure. 


This is a good month to make 
a compost pile to be used to top 
dress your rose and shrub beds 
late in the fall or early next spring. Invert 
a layer of sods. If you have pea or bean 
vines, spread them on the soil beside the 
sod. Then add six to twelve inches of 
manure and sprinkle in a little bone meal. 
Then another layer of sod and soil until 
the pile reaches three to four feet in hight. 
Cover the entire pile with soil and inverted 


’ IN THE GREENHOUSE 


It is not too late to make the 
last cuttings of Ageratum, 
Snapdragons, Geraniums, Hella- 
trope and other tender wooded plants. Take 
cuttings from healthy vigorous plants. 
Buy only the best bulbs. Cheap 
Bulbs bulbs are known as “Culls.” For 
cut flowers place the bulbs of tulips 
or narcissus close together in flats filled 
with a rich sandy loam. The soil should be 
moist but not wet. Place the flats in a 
trench so that [Continued on page 325 
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WHAT TO DOIN 
SEPTEMBER 


when covered they will be below the frost 


line. For pot bulbs’ the following 
rules are generally applied: Freesia, 
three inches apart, four inches deep, 


blooms in December; Roman Hyacinth, 
four inches apart, five inches deep, blooms 
in December to April; Dutch Hyacinth, 
four inches apart, four inches deep, blooms 
January to April; Easter Lily, one in a 
six inch pot, five inches deep, blooms De- 
cember to April; Calla Lily, one large 
bulb in an eight inch pot, six inches deep, 
blooms until spring; Daffodils, four inches 
apart, five inches deep, blooms January to 
April; Tulips, three inches apart, three 
inches deep, blooms February to April; 
Lily of the Valley, two inches apart, one 
inch deep, blooms February to April. With 
the exception of the Freesia and Calla the 
rest of the bulbs should be buried from 
five to eight weeks so that a strong root 
system may be developed in the pots before 
they are brought to the light. It is advis- 
able to place a sifting of ashes on the bot- 
tom of the trench before placing the pots. 
If these plants are to be lifted late, cover 
them with two to three inches of straw 
and then sand or ashes, so that the bulb 
is below the frost line. 


sweet Forcing varieties may be started 
eas in small pots or in trenches in the 

ground beds. Peas sown this month 
will bloom for Christmas. The soil should 
be rich in nitrogen, decayed humus and 
must be sweet. Do not over water. Culti- 
vate freely and ventilate. Never allow the 
house to get hot and do not leave the ven- 
tilators open on a cold, rainy day. Sweet 
peas should be kept growing vigorously 
from the time the seed germinates. 


This is a dangerous month for ver- 








not the name of a thing, 
but 


the mark of a service 











Roses min and mildew. Fumigate fre- 

quently after sundown. Spray the 
plants with a force of clear water on bright | 
days to check the red spider. Paint all heat- | 
ing pipes with a paste of flowers of sulfur. | 
If the mildew appears on the leaves, dust 
the plants with flowers of sulfur. Keep all, 
yellow leaves picked off from the plants and| 
from surface of the soil in benches and 
walks. Keep the soil well cultivated, the 
plants clean, the air sweet and the house 
warm. 


Seed sown early this month and 
the seedlings planted five inches 
apart in a rich soil will give a 
free bloom in December and January. Keep 
the plants free from green fly by dusting 
the foliage with tobacco dust. 


. The early varieties are well 
———— budded this month. Do not get 
water in the cup of the bud.) 
Spray only the late varieties. Keep the 
house filled with sulfur fumes to check the 
mildew. Paint the heating pipes with sulfur 
paste. Stop feeding and cultivating the 
early varieties. Feed the late varieties with 
liquid cow manure. 


Soll Fill the soil shed or house with 
meuee sufficient soil and sand to last most 
of the season. This practise saves 
time in breaking into the compost heap 
after the severe frosts have locked the soil. | 
Soil brought under cover when frozen 
warms up slowly, is usually wet a long 
time and is never as fine as soil kept under 
cover in winter. 


Pansies 





Don’t put off repairing all the 
Repairs broken glass. Get the boilers in 

shape and test out. If thru pa- | 
triotie reasons you do not care to raise | 
many flowers, raise vegetables, such as let-| 
tuce, cucumbers, radish, ete., and _ take} 
them to the base hospitals. Beets and Swiss | 
chard may be raised if the temperature is 
kept above freezing. 


The hotbed should be well filled 
Hotbed with beets, lettuce, radish, a few 

parsley plants, or violets. Great 
care must be exercized in ventilating so 
- a plants are never overheated or 
chille 


MAZDA is the trademark of a 
i . world-wide service to certain 


**Not the name of a thing, 
but the mark of a service’’ 





A MAZDA Lamp for every purpose 


lamp manufacturers. Its pur- 
pose is to collect and select scientific and 
practical information concerning pro- 
gress and developments in the art of in- 
candescent lamp manufacturing and to 
distribute this information to the com- 
panies entitled to receive this service. 


MAZDA Service is centered in the 
Research Laboratories of the General 
ElectricCompany at Schenectady, New 
York. The mark MAZDA can appear 
only on lamps which meet the stand- 
ards of MAZDA service. It is thus an 
assurance of quality. This trademark 
is the property of the General Electric 
Company. 
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Prof. I. Hubert’s 


MALVINA 


CREAM 


is safe aid to & soft, clear, 


Send for testimonials. 
and 


I Ht ith Mal 
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vina Cream to improve your 


complexion, 
At all druggists, or sent post- 


paid on poems of yt Cream 


50c, Lotion 50c, Boap 25c. 


PROF. I. HUBERT, Toledo, Ohio, 
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GETTING THE MOST FROM YOUR MOTOR 


a subject of vital and increasing con- 

cern to the motorist, not alone on 
account of his pocketbook in these days of 
ascending wartime prices, but because of 
a desire to subscribe to national economy 
while maintaining his or her share of na- 
tional efficiency by continuing the use of 
motor travel. 

In considering economy of motor car 
operation the question of fuel, which usual- 
ly evolves itself into a matter of more 
miles per gallon, is generally accorded first 
place. And it is worthy of this, not because 


| Ya subject in motor car operation is 


of its direct bearing on the motorist’s pock- 


etbook, but because the practises necessary 
for fuel economy, such as moderate rates 
of speed in driving, are also conducive to 
low maintenance and repair costs with 
slower actual depreciation. ; ; 

Considered from the foregoing viewpoint 
it is really beside the question whether or 
not there is at present or likely to be a 
shortage in the supply of gasoline. Statis- 
tics compiled by the Government’s Bureau 
of Mines indicate that there is an almost 
inexhaustible supply of crude oil, from 
which gasoline is refined, in this country 
and Mexico, but inadequate transportation 
and distribution facilities and a shortage 
of labor would just as surely curtail the 
supply of gasoline as would a scarcity of 
crude oil. The same statistics show that the 
production of gasoline in this country in 
1917 was 65,000,000 barrels of 42 gallons 
each. In the first quarter of this year the 
production was 17,384,000 barrels in com- 
parison with 13,700,000 barrels during the 
same period of 1917. On April 1 last there 
were 12,500,000 barrels of gasoline in stor- 
age in the United States. 

The present attitude of the Government 
on the gasoline question is indicated by the 
following statement recently made by Mark 
L. Requa, Director of the Oil Division of 
the United States Fuel Administration : 

Up to the present time there has been suffi- 
cient supply of gasoline to meet all require- 
ments; but in order to be prepared for any 
shortage, should it arise, plans are being consid- 
ered by the Oil Division of the United States 
Fuel Administration, in codperation with the 
automobile industry and the National Petroleum 
War Service Committee, for the purpose of 
determining the most satisfactory method of 
gasoline conservation. It is not expected in any 
event that it will be neces- 
sary to restrict normal con- 


BY JOHN R. EUSTIS 


mates the wastage of gasoline in this 
country thru poor storage, careless hand- 
ling and unnecessary use at over one 
million gallons daily. The use of gasoline 
for cleaning the mechanism of motor vehi- 
cles is to be avoided. Kerosene or one of 
the special preparations will “cut” grease 
just as effectively. Repeated examinations 
should be made for possible leaks in gaso- 
line tanks, feed lines and carburetors, and 
these repaired immediately. 

The next step for the motorist in prac- 
tising fuel economy is to see that a mini- 
mum of power is lost thru friction and to 
maintain this condition. Dragging brake 
bands, shafts out of alignment, tight bear- 
ings, insufficiently inflated tires and lack 
of proper lubrication in moving parts, all 
consume power and waste fuel as well as 
cause undue wear on the mechanism. The 
matter of lubrication in this connection is 
highly important and includes the use of 
good quality lubricants. The proper adjust- 
ment of brake bands also requires con- 
stant attention and should not be neglected. 

Next in order the motorist must con- 
sider the matter of maximum efficiency in 
converting fuel into power. Carburetors 
must be kept properly adjusted. Service sta- 
tions ordinarily perform this task without 
charge, but as will be pointed out later, the 
time has come when the motorist must de- 
pend largely upon himself for adjustments 
und minor repairs, and the sooner he learns 
how, the better. The needle valve should 
be kept clean and the carburetor adjusted 
while the motor is hot to use the leanest 
mixture possible. A rich mixture not only 
wastes gasoline but fouls the cylinders, 
pistons and valves of the motor. It is ad- 
visable to preheat the air before it enters 
the carburetor or else the mixture before 
it enters the cylinders, or both. Devices for 
churning up the mixture and for adding 
steam vapor are available and in many 
eases can be advantageously employed. 
Spark plugs should be kept clean and the 
points adjusted in order to insure a hot 
spark. There must also be ample current 
for ignition. It is advisable to drive with the 
spark well advanced as a late spark is be- 
lieved to increase fuel consumption. 


With the average motorist the biggest 
opportunity of conserving gasoline lays in 
not running the motor when the car is sta- 
tionary and in driving at comparatively 
low speeds. In the former case it should be 
remembered that the starter battery is ac- 
tually benefited by frequent use, while the 
exercize one gets in cranking a car is quite 
beneficial. In the matter of speed most cars 
show their highest fuel mileage at speeds 
ranging from fifteen to twenty-five miles 
an hour, most record performances being 
made at about the former figure. Such con- 
servatism in driving will be the hardest 
pill for many motorists to swallow, but the 
alternative is suggested in Director Requa’s 
statement previously quoted. Quick acceler- 
ation wastes gasoline while a saving can 
be effected by coasting down hills with the 
motor shut off. It is further advisable to 
know one’s mileage per gallon from day to 
day as an aid to gasoline conservation. 

Under Government curtailment the man- 
ufacture of tires is being reduced, and cer- 
tain sizes are being eliminated entirely. 
This fact emphasized the need of conserv- 
ing tires as of almost equal importance to 
saving gasoline. Many of the foregoing 
suggestions are applicable to securing great- 
er mileage from tires as well as conserv- 
ing gasoline, but there are additional con- 
siderations in the matter of tires. Proper 
inflation is highly important and a majority 
of motorists are guilty of neglecting this. 
Roughly the right pressure under ordinary 
conditions is twenty pounds per inch of 
diameter. Quick stopping is as hard on 
tires as rapid acceleration, and slow round- 
ing of curves and turning of corners wil! 
add to tire mileage. Driving in street car 
tracks is especially bad for tires as is rub- 
bing them against curbstones and other 
obstructions. Fast driving over rough spots 
in the road is to be encouraged for the sake 
of the entire car and its occupants, while 
changing to lower speeds before the motor 
begins to labor on hills will benefit the en- 
tire mechanism. Too many motorists seem 
to forget the existence and purpose of in- 
termediate gears in the transmission. The 
manufacturers would omit them soon 
enough if they were not needed. 

The increasing need for the motorist to 
depend more on himself and less on 

the service station for 





sumption for freight ve- 
hicles, and provided there 
is reasonable conservation 
by all concerned, it may 
not be necessary to inter- 
fere seriously with passen- 
ger cars and motor boats. 
It must be borne in mind, 
however, that 


the para- 
mount use for gasoline is 
for war purposes, all of 


which requirements will be 
supplied. The volume of 
this will largely govern the 
situation. It seems possible 
that rational conservation 
by the public will render 
Government action unneces- 
sary. 

The motorist must bear 
in mind that the conser- 
vation of gasoline begins 
with its proper storage 
and handling. Under- 
ground storage and the 
use of wheeled tanks 
with measuring pump and 
hose is desirable because 
they prevent evaporation, 
spilling and possible fire. 
Gasoline evaporates rap- 
idly when exposed to the 
air. The Petroleum Divi- 
sion of the United States 








adjustments and minor 
repairs has been men- 
tioned above. There is a 
marked shortage in auto- 
mobile mechanics due to 
their enlistment and 
drafting into the army 
where their services are 
required in almost un- 
limited numbers. Next to 
the needs of the army 
come those of the motor 
transport so that the pas- 
senger car is a last con- 
sideration. A movement 
has been started by the 
National Automobile 
Dealers’ Association do- 
ing away witb all night 
and Sunday work in the 
garages. Already a large 
number of cities have 
subscribed to this plan 
and service is given and 
fuel and supplies sold 
only during the daytime 
on six days of each week. 

A final word  con- 
cerns the unnecessary use 
of motor cars, a matter 








Bureau of Mines esti- 
326 


Save gasoline by not running the motor when the car is stationary 


for each motorist to de- 
cide for himself. 
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LET SONNY TAKE CARE 
OF THE CAR 


(Continued from page $21) 


all noises, however, come from re- 
volving mechanism. Non-continuous in- 
termittent noises may come from the body 
working on the frame, from a fender not 
tight against the body, from brake rods or 
shackles, a loose spring on clutch or brake, 
a rattling light bracket or tire carrier, or 
any one of a hundred and one different 
loosenesses which may develop underneath 
the car. Hunting “canary birds” at “a dol- 
lar a bird” is a favorite sport of garage 
boys with new drivers. Your lads will do it 
for fun and offering ten cents for the loca- 
tion of a squeak or rattle is an absolutely 
certain method of removing it. 

A car driven without sufficient water 
ean do itself comparatively little damage 
before it shows signs of overheating. But 
it is annoying to stop several miles from 
the nearest well and wait for the motor to 
cool sufficiently to enable you to proceed. 
This will never occur if the small care- 
taker be instructed that after oil in the 
engine, the next most important thing is 
filling the radiator. 

There are any number of points about 
ear-care which any lad can learn. No car 
should be taken on a long run without an 
examination to see if spark plug connec- 
tions are tight. To “wiggle” the wires to 
each spark plug is the momentary stitch in 
time which may save many annoying mo- 
ments on the road. 

Let your lads have the responsibi'ity of 
seeing to the gasoline supply. Teach them 
to set the trip speedometer to nothing when- | 
ever the tank is filled; it will be but a few 
days before you learn the number of miles 
you get to a gallon. Knowing the average | 
mileage to the gallon, watching the trip 
speedometer tells when more gas is needed. 

More than one operator who knows little 
about cars has run for miles wondering why 
he does not get the power similar cars in 
other hands possess. Unfortunately even 
well meaning dealers can not always think 
to impart every point about running a car. 
If he has not been sufficiently mandatory 
about brakes, they may be overheating 
without your knowledge. If Small Lad 
will, at the end of every run, lay his fingers 
against the brake drums he will be able to 
tell whether loss of power is due to drag- 
ging brakes. Brakes get warm on long runs 
but should never be hot. If they are, unless 
at the bottom of a long hill on which brakes 
have been continuously applied, it is a sure 
sign that either emergency or service brake 
is dragging. and needs shop treatment. 

Some cars have a curious tendency to 
overheat, the cause of which is difficult for 
the amateur to trace. In nine cases out of 
ten, if the circulatory system is in good 
condition, the trouble comes from a loose 
fan belt. Fan belts, whether made of web- 
bing or leather, stretch as they gradually 
absorb oil. All motors are provided with a 
means for keeping the belt tight, usually a 
swinging jacket adjustable with a wrench. 
't may be beyond a boy’s strength to make 
the adjustment, but if, whenever he looks 
under the hood he will lay an investigatory 
finger against the belt he will know whether 
or not it is loose. As a too tight belt tends 
to break, in adjusting it be careful not to 
get it too tight. 

For the rest of the care of the car, such 
as rubbing off the leather with a leather 
dressing, brushing off the carpet, and dust 
from the top, polishing with one of the 
many good automobile dressings, no sugges- 
tions need be made here. Your men-children 
will show less enthusiasm for the appear- 
ance of the car than they do over its me- 
chanical end, but undoubtedly they will be 
willing to take the bitter with the sweet! 














Essential 


O BE 100% “fit” during your working hours 

you must have good rest when you sleep. 
Our “Restgood” Mattress gives you calm, quiet, 
relaxing, refreshing slumber. k to see it at 
your dealer's. 


WILSON’S A 40-pound mattress, 

99 filled with sanitary, 
“RESTGOOD resilient curled hair 
SANITARY CURLED HAIR MATTRESS treated by our exclu- 
sive process. Self-ven- 

tilating; splendidly made; several styles of art covering. 


Purchasing a “‘Restgood” Mattress is true thrift—your 
investment is permanent and your satisfaction is un- 
qualifiedly guaranteed. 


If you do not know who handles “Restgood” Mattresses, 
ask for booklet. Address Dept. TI-9 


CHICAGO 


Makers of the famous line of “Restgood” Army and Camp Equipment 
Ask for booklet 













tis ie” sares"comnata” mesons | A SMALL CALIFORNIA FARM 3% 2~ 


s of $200 and u ith 1 k. You will live! d better. ‘Delightful elie 
teag with less wor ‘ou will live longer an ter. ightful ¢ 
0 which, 4-4 can i recom ese aak for La most thorough mate. Rich soil. Low prices. Easyterms. Sure profits. Hos- 
Cortiientes of 





pitable neighbors. Good roads, schools, churches. ny ~~ for new 
San — Valley Illustrated Folders, free. C. L. Seagraves, 
Santa Fe Ry., 1937 Ry. ack Chicago. 
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STRONG, healthy chicks are the reasons for for a catalog today; let us know the kind ‘of 
Hodgson Poultry Houses. If it’s the brooder or poultry house you want and we 


brooder, the laying house or the sectional unit, will ship it to you in neatly finished and 

each one is built with a thorough knowledge painted sections. The assembling can easily 

of _ requirements. _They are scientifically be done by an unskilled workman in a couple 

designed, well ventilated, sanitary and storm- of hours. First send for the catalog. 

proof. The best materials enter into their 

construction. E. F. HODGSON CO., Room 341, 71-73 Federal 
Buy the Hodgson way. It’sthe easiest. Send St.. Boston, Mass. 6 East 3%th St., New York City 


HODGSON PORTABLE HOUSES 
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DREER’S 4 
Reliable Spring Wo 
Blooming Bulbs * 


O not miss the joy of having a bed or 
border of Bulbs next Spring. Plant 
them this Fall as early as you can 

and success is certain. 

We import the very highest grades of the 
finest varieties and offer in our Autumn 
Catalogue splendid collections of Hya- 
cinths, Tulips, Narcissi, Crocus, Snowdrops, 
etc. 

The Fall is also the time to set out Hardy 
Perennial Plants, Vines, Shrubs, etc. Our 
Autumn Catalogue also gives a complete 
list of seasonable seeds, plants, and bulbs 
for outdoors, window-garden and conserva- 
tory. 


Mailed free to anyone mentioning this magazine 


HENRY A. DREER 


714-16 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 

















TOWNSEND’S 
TRIPLEX 


The Public is warned not to 
purchase mowers infringing 
the Townsend Patent No. 
1,209,519, Dec. 19, 1916. 


The Greatest Grass- 
cutter on Earth. Cuts a 
Swath. 86 inches wide. 


S.P.TOWNSEND & CO. 


14 Central Ave., Orange, N.J. 


Send for Catalogue 


| MORRIS NURSERIES 


Box 802, West Chester, Pa. 
Established 1849 


Fruits and Ornamental Trees, 
Evergreens, Shrubbery, Roses, Etc. 


Write for free catalog 


| 
Horstord’s 0.33," 




















PEONIES 


choicest varieties in strong clumps for 
immediate effect. ; 


PHLOX and IRIS | 


in latest and best sorts 


PERENNIALS 



















° P stock stands transplant- 
in variety Lily —— — ing better than, stock 

rom fa er south. -fFashione 
We expect our DUTCH BULBS as || Talips | Flowers, Wild Flowers, | Lilies. 
usual, Catalogue. and aoa iy for the quality ‘of 
Daffodils § stock. Ask now for fall supplement which has 


FRANKEN BROS., Box 152, Deerfield, Ill. a special Bargain List. 

























F.H.HORSFORD Charlotte, Vermont 





Rust-resistant, 
Durable, with 
Copper Steel base— 


Apollo-Keystone Copper SteelGalvanized 7% 


makes safe, substantial roadway culverts. gaia 


APOLLO is the highest qualit galvanised product manufac-- 
tured for Culverts, Flumes, Tanks, Roofing, Spou : 
and all exposed sheet metal work. The added 
cates that Copper Steel is used. 

in actual service. Sold by weight by leading d 
Tin Plates. Send for “Better Buildings’ and 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














HARVEST 
HOME 


BY E. I. FARRINGTON 


Ne: that the garden crops have been 


raised it is more than usually im- 

portant that all the surplus be saved 
for winter use. If every family could store 
enough vegetables and fruit to last it thru 
the winter months, a real step would be 
teken toward winning the war, for the rail- 
roads would be released of much of their 
burden. Many gardeners planted with the 
expectation of filling their cellars with the 
products of the ground this fall. All too 
often, tho, the cellar is not adapted to the 
storage of vegetable crops, particularly if 
it is furnace heated. Perhaps this phase 
of the matter has been overlooked. You 
can’t expect to keep most vegetables if the 
temperature runs above 40. Indeed, the 
closer you can keep it to 32 degrees, the 
better. 

The only exception is in the case of the 
squash and its cousin the pumpkin, unless 
you live far enough south to grow sweet 
potatoes. These three vegetables must be 
kept in a fairly warm, dry place. There 
may be no better place than the furnace 
cellar. It is best, tho, to use shelves so 
that the vegetables need be piled only one 
or two layers deep. Not having a heated 
cellar, you may find a place near the chim- 
ney in an upper room where they will 
keep. Farmers sometimes bury _ their 
squashes and pumpkins in hay in the barn. 

If you have a cool, well-ventilated cellar, 
where the temperature does not drop below 
freezing at any time, you need not worry 
about storage facilities. Otherwise it may 
be necessary to construct a vegetable closet. 
No great difficulty should be encountered in 
doing this, if you have a furnace cellar 
where a corner can be partitioned off and 
where there is an outside window. A cor- 
ner is best because there you can get the 
advantage of two outside walls and a win- 
dow for ventilation. A double window or 
an outside shutter gives best results, espe- 
cially if hung on hinges so that one or both 
can be raised as weather conditions may 
dictate. Sometimes a stove pipe with an 
elbow at the top is carried from the win- 
dow to within a foot or so of the floor to 
introduce fresh air. A -vegetable cellar or 
closet which is eight feet square should be 
large enough for the average family if 
shelves and boxes or elevated bins are used. 
By all means have a double wall partition. 
Make it of terra cotta, hollow tile or of 
brick, if these materials are not too ex- 
pensive. Otherwise put up 2x4 studding 
and nail matched boards to both sides. You 
can further insulate the walls by the use 
of building paper. Have a double door if 
the furnace cellar adioins. Sometimes it 
may be necessary to leave these doors open 
a little to admit more heat, but usually 
they must be kept closed. A natural earth 
floor is the best. If you have a cement floor, 
cover it with sand and sprinkle the sand 
occasionally or else keep a pail of water in 
the room. 

Perhaps the use of a house cellar is out 
of the question. In that event build a vege- 
table pit out of doors. This is a simple 
matter if you can dig into a side hill or 
banking, excavating a kind of cave which 
you can line with boards or cement. There 
should be a double pitch roof which can be 
covered with earth or sods, or boarded be- 
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low, so as to form a dead air space. Some 
kind of ventilation is needed and is easily 
provided by extending a drain pipe thru 
the roof, putting a wooden hood over the 
top so that the rain will not enter. It is im- 
portant to make the front wall frost proof 
because that will be exposed. Have double 
walls and a double door. It is well to hang 
a screen door, too, so that the cellar doors 
ean be left open on cool nights in the fall 
and spring. All cellars are best opened at 
night and closed during the day until very 
cold weather comes. 

If only level ground is available you can 
dig out a pit six or eight feet deep with a 
sloping entrance and roof it over. If dig- 
ging is hard, it may be necessary to have 
some wall space above the ground, but the 
walls can be made frost proof by heaping 
sods and earth against them. Such a stor- 
age pit may be well built and permanent. 
or hastily constructed with old boards. The 
lighter the construction, the more necessary 
it becomes to cover it with earth, hay, 
leaves or strawy manure. Very satisfactory 
permanent storage cellars can be made from 
concrete, and have the added advantage of 
being entirely rat proof. 

Of course it is necessary in every case 
to provide drainage unless the cellar is 
naturally porous. A short tile drain will 
usually be sufficient. 

But even tho you have neither cellar nor 
pit. It is quite possible to store your gar- 
den crops safely. Great quantities of vege- 
tables are wintered in the open ground 
every season. A common plan is to pile 
them in conical heaps, covering them with 
straw and a layer of earth at first, more 
straw and more earth being added as the 
weather gets cold. 

Sometimes a shallow pit is exca- 
vated and the vegetables piled in it. 
Tf you adopt this plan, use a very light 
covering of straw at first with just enough 
earth to keep it in place. Increase the cov- 
ering as the weather gets colder and make 
it at least two feet deep when the ground 
is frozen an inch. Always make a point of 
having a little of the straw project thru 
the earth, as a matter of ventilation. 

Potatoes and the root crops can be stored 
in this way. It really isn’t necessary to 
dig or store parsnips and salsify, for they 
can be left in the ground where they grew 
until spring, unless it is necessary to get 


them out of the way so that the garden’ 


ean be plowed in the fall. Cabbages are 
sometimes stored with the root crops, but 
more often are placed side by side, head 
down, in shallow pits and covered with 
earth so that only the roots project. Three 
rows of cabbages can be placed convenient- 
ly side by side. Sometimes two additional 
Tows are placed on top. Frozen cabbage 
will keep perfectly well until it thaws. 
It is the alternate freezing and thawing 
that make cabbages spoil. Even if you have 
a cellar, it’s a good plan to store cabbages 
in the open ground. They are likely to go 
bad in the cellar-before spring comes, and 
the odor which they give off is far from 
pleasing. 

Potatoes are doubtless the most impor- 
tant crop to be stored. Most of them will go 
into house cellars. Such a cellar should be 
at least moderately dry. Unless there is an 
earth floor it is best to have the potato 
bin raised at least six inches and made with 
a slatted bottom so that there will be plenty 
of ventilation. Do not have a very large bin 
or the potatoes in the center may start to 

‘ot before the winter is over. In all events 
¢e sure that the potatoes are perfectly dry 
xefore they are [Continued on page 331 








Make Your Mind a File—Not 
a Pile—Stop Forgetting 


By Prof. Henry Dickson 


S your mind like 


lot of unrelated, 
unclassified, unin- 
dexed facts? When 
you want to re- 
member a name, 


place or date, must 
you grope uncer- 
inlyin this mixed- 


up pile seeking in 
vain to locate the 
desired informa- 
tion? And finally, 





HENRY DICKSON, in embarrassment, 
America’s foremost authority give it up? Sum- 
ond emory Training and Prin toned on any Oc- 
pid Heart Blidge Chicage, Sion to give facts 





and figures—does 
your mind becomea blank? Whensudden- 
ly called upon to — you seek wildly to 
collect your thoug oes a few common- 
place remarks—and sit down—humiliated? 
Without Memory, all the knowledge in the world 
becomes worthless. “‘Stop Forgetting’? makes 
gour mind a file—not a pile. 


I CAN MAKE YOUR MIND AS SYSTEMATIC 
AND FORGET-PROOF AS A CARD INDEX FILE 


—master of your 
mind’s infinite ram- 
ifications—instead of 
@ victim of its dis- 
ordered details, My 
course of Memory 
Training perfected 
by 20 years’ exper- 
ience, is universally 
recognizedas the 
most thorough, prac- 
tical and simplest 
system of its kind 
now before the pub- 
lic. My system so 
thoroughly trains 
The average mind resembles the memory that 
a scrap pile. you will be able to 
classify impressions, ideas, names, facts and 
arguments and have them ready at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 
It develo 
concentration /, 
— overcomes 
self -con- 
sciousness, 


bashfulness —enables you to address an 
audience intelligently without notes. 


IMPORTANT NOW 


No time has been more opportune than the present 
to train the memory and the powers of concentra- 
tion. The soldier needs this training to help him to mas- 
ter — the multitude of technical instructions which 
are = his military discipline. The man who remains 
at home needs this training beca' 

now on will be more in- 
tensive than ever before. 
— in every place 
will find a reliable, effi- 
cient memory an asset of 
the utmost value. What- 
evermay be your position, 
send now for information. 


DICKSON MEMORY 
TRAINING HAS 


use business from 


Mail coupon or send 
postal for statements 

‘om students who had 
exc ly poor mem- 
ories and developed them 

) ection—and men 
with remarkably good 
memories, who made 
them even better. Give 


me_ 10 minutes daily, phe Dickson Trained mind 
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mind an infallible ce anf te as. well, od a8 © ree 
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you can instantly select facts, eee, nomen, faces, ar- 
—— Perfect your memory and you can command what 
salary you will. 


SPECIAL OFFER ON “HOW TOSPEAK IN PUBLIC’» 
This de luxe, handsomely illustrated, richly bound 
book—regularly priced at $2—free to every student 
who enrolls. Phe book 

will train you to think on 
your feet—to express your- 
self clearly, logically and 
egy = of whether talk- 
ing ne or a 
ed — 

GET MY BOOK ON 
“HOW TO,REMEMBER” 
Simply send your name and 
address on the coupon or 

stal for this remarkable 

k. Iwill also send you 
a free copy of my unique 
copyrighted Memory Test. 
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SEE THE ADIRONDACKS 
IN SEPTEMBER 


GRAND VIEW HOTEL 


LAKE PLACID, N. Y. 


In all the world there is no place like Lake Placid for an ideal Fall outing. 
It matters not what your fancy or mood desires you are sure to find it there in 


abundance—on land or water. 


ALL OUTDOOR RECREATION 


The Grand View is one of the largest and best conducted hotels in the 
mountains; hotel grounds extend over 400 acres—overlooking two beautiful 
lakes: refined home comforts and surroundings; elevator; rooms with bath. 


Furnished Cottages for Rent 





Modern Conveniences, Model Service, Cuisine of Superlative Goodness 
IDEAL SPOT FOR EARLY FALL OUTING 


For particulars address MORTON B. MARSHALL Lake Placid, N. Y. 
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You are not doing justice if you 
buy coffee with premiums, 
coupons and schemes 
attached If 
knickknacks and jewelry, buy 
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are worth—don’t buy them with your coffee and teas and 
White House Coffee and Teas 
are never sold in bulk. The unbroken label is your 
protection and our guarantee. 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 


BOSTON 
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1-4 and 1-2 Ib. tins 
pay twice their value. 
Principal Coffee Roasters 
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Danersk Decorative Furniture 


DANERSK Furniture for apartments possesses a charm- 


It is a composition material, easily applied in plastic form over old 
or new wood, iron, concrete or other solid foundation—Lsid 3-8 to 1-2 
in. thick— Does not crack, peel or come loose from foundation. 

It presents a continuous, fine grained, smooth, non-slippery surface, 
practically a seamless tile—No crack, crevice or joint for the accumu- 
lation of grease, dirt or moisture—Is noiseless and does not fatigue. 


The Best weer 
for Kitchen, Pantry, Bath Room, Laundry, Porch, Garage, Restaurant, 
Theater, Hotel, Factory, Office Sonam Railroad Station, Hospital— 
all places where a beautiful, substantial and foot-easy floor is desired. 
Your choice of several 
FREE on request. 


: IMPERIAL FLOOR COMPANY 
= 986 Cutler Building, Rochester, New York 
On the market 10 years. 


ing individuality. The pieces are in the right scale and 
have been especially designed forthe most beautiful rooms. 

Each set selected is finished to fill the individual needs 
ofthe purchaser. We offer quick delivery—in lovely color 
schemes to harmonize with the newest fabrics and drap- 
eries, as well as dignified dining and living room pieces 
finished in r'ch-toned natural woods with old Italian patina. 
See our new exhibition of complete sets. They are re- 
markably reasonable in price considering the services we 
render. 





Call at Our Sales Rooms 
Send for valuable catalog ** P-10"* 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION | : 


I 2 West 47th Street, New York 
First Door West of Fifth Avenue—4th Floor 


eolors. Full information and sample 
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THE POULTRY YARD 
IN SEPTEMBER 


BY E. L FARRINGTON 

















A practical hopper for the poultry yard 

T will be a mistake this fall to carry 
[e= any hens which are not likely to 
pay, their way. Amateurs often keep 
along a few hens which they know are not 
|laying to supply the table during the win- 
ter. But in times like these, when every 
ounce of food must be conserved, and when 
grain is expensive, it is much better to put 
these old hens into cans now. They will 
taste just as good when the time comes to 
eat them and a material saving in grain 
will be effected. The same argument applies 
to cockerels. It is well to let these birds 
get fairly well matured before they are 
killed, as they put on flesh rapidly, but 
they should be put into cans or into the 
market before the time to house them for 
winter arrives. It is legitimate, of course, 
to save one or two roosters for breeding 
purposes, but apart from them there should 
be no male birds in the winter pens. 

Leghorns and other small breeds lay well 
for two years and sometimes three years. 
It may pay to carry them over. The heavier 
breeds almost invariably fall off in egg 
production the second year. If pullets are 
lacking, tho, it probably will be worth 
while wintering some of them, unless they 
are very fat. 

The hens which molt early are the ones 
to dispose of first. Eat them, sell them or 
put them into cans as soon as they stop 
laying. Early molting hens are usually the 
least profitable... Hens to carry over are 
those which molt late. As a rule they are 
the heavy layers and will give you an 
abundance of eggs during the latter part of 
the winter and in the spring. 

If possible keep the pullets and the old 
hens in separate pens. You will get better 
results than if you confine them together. 
This is also true of large and small breeds. 
They are best kept apart. If you can buy 
well matured pullets for $2 or less at this 
season, you will be wise to take them. There 
is every likelihood that eggs will be ex- 
pensive thruout the winter, and a flock of 


-|good layers will produce eggs considerably 


cheaper than they can be obtained at the 
stores, 

Of course the feeding problem has not 
been solved. Grain remains abnormally high 
and some kinds are hard to get at any price. 
In most sections the amateur must depend 
largely upon cracked corn and bran or 
mixt feed. Fortunately this combination, 
with the addition of beef scraps, and sup- 
plemented by vegetables and table scraps, 
makes a fairly good laying ration. The 
writer has been getting good results by 
feeding a crumbly mash in the morning, 
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consisting of bran with ten per cent beef 
scraps, green feed at noon and cracked 
corn at night. This combination has been 
used for chickens after the second week 
as well as for laying hens. It is a rela- 
tively cheap ration, but the birds keep in 
good condition on it. Most of the time a 
dry mash consisting simply of bran and 
beef scraps is also kept before the laying 
hens. while oyster shells and grit are kept 
always at hand. 

Of course conditions are different in dif- 
ferent sections, so that no hard and fast 
feeding rules can be laid down. The poultry 
keeper must use the grains which are avail- 
able, whether they suit him best or not. 
All poultry keepers should make free use 
of vegetables, thus cutting their grain bills 
and helping to keep the flocks in good con- 
dition. Often it is possible to obtain a lib- 
eral supply of carrots, mangel wurzel beets, 
red beets or cabbages in the fall. All but 
the cabbages can be stored in boxes of moist 
sand, where they will keep well. Cabbages 
are best placed head down in a trench in 
some protected place. The cabbages are 
least satisfactory because the most likely 
to spoil. 

There is still time to collect a consider- 
able amount of grass clippings which can 
be dried and stored in barrels or bags. 
When soaked out the fowls will eat them 
readily. 

There is time also to sow the gar- 
den to rye, which will remain green all win- 
ter and on which the chickens can be turned 
at any time when the ground is bare of 
snow. The rye will start to grow quickly in 
the spring, and can be plowed under, en- 
riching the ground and putting the garden 
into good condition for vegetable crops. 


oe 


HARVEST HOME 
(Continued from page 329) 

put into the cellar. Remember that pota- 

toes turn green in bright sunlight. This 

change of color is coincident with a ma- 

terial change in their food value. The moral 

is to keep them covered. 

There is no better way to keep beets, car- 
rots, turnips, parsnips and kohlrabi than 
in boxes of sand, the sand being occasion- 
aliy moistened. When this plan is followed, 
the vegetables do not shrivel and often 
keep well until spring. In lieu of sand. 
which is hard to get in some places, you can 
use leaves raked from the lawn. Indeed, 
some gardeners claim that leaves are bet- 
ter than sand. Put a layer of leaves in the 
bottom of each box, sprinkling them among 
the vegetables, and put another thick layer 
on the top. 

If you have onions to store, remember 
that dry conditions are absolutely essen- 
tial. They will sprout in a moist place. At 
the same time they must be kept cool, al- 
tho above freezing. Onions are best stored 
in crates with slatted sides placed on 
shelves where there will be ample ventila- 
tion. 

Celery can be kept well into the new 
year if dug up and set close together on 
the cellar bottom or in shallow boxes,’ a 
little earth being packed around the roots. 
It may be buried in pits in the garden, but 
then it is hard to get at. An inside or out- 
side storage cellar is the best place. 

Of course this is a hasty consideration 
of a very important subject. Perhaps, tho, 
it will lead to the taking of extra precau- 
‘ions in some eases to prevent the loss of 

tored vegetables this winter. Any loss of 
‘nis kind is to be deplored. The country 
needs every ounce of food stuff that can 
@ provided and the Government is looking 
o the home gardeners of the land to help 
relieve a serious crisis. 





























Everyone's 
Reference Library 


A reference work to be right must be carefully conceived 
and wisely worked out from start to finish. 


It must cover every subject in such a way as to meet the 
needs of all classes of people who may turn to it for aid— 
the youthful student, the scientists, the professional man, 
the business man and woman, the housewife, the university 


The Great 
Question-Answerer 











Made in America; 
it covers the world 


24 Volumes 
80,000 Articles 


STRONG POINTS 


1. Accuracy: all important articles 

written by specialists. 

2. Authority: can be quoted on 

any subject without fear of suc- 

cessful contradiction. 
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a. © iveness: covers a 
wider field than any other general 
reference work. It contains 80,000 
articles—30,000 more than any 
other encyclopedia. 

4. Luéidity: written in language so 
plain that even the young folks 
can understand. 

S. Illustrations and Maps: carefully 
prepared to illuminate and explain 
the text. 

6. Convenience: printed on thin 
paper—not too thin but easy to 
handle and to leaf. 

7. Arrangement: ll subjects al- 
phabetically arranged and easy to 
find. 

8. Pronunciation: all except the 
most common words made clear by 


a simple phonetic system. Dert- 
vations also indicated. 

9. Bibliography: eve important 
subject supplemented by a full list 


of books that may be consulted. 
10. Courses of Reading and Study: 
afford specialized help toward 
self-instruction in leading branches 
of knowledge. 

11. Attractiveness: monthly prizes 








creasing their interest and value. 





DODD, MEAD & CO., Inc. 


New York City 


Publishers 


stimulate use of volumes, thus im- \ 
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graduate, the man who never 
went to college, the city man, the 
country gentleman, the financier, 
and the farmer. Such a work is 


THE NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPADIA 


Second Edition; Just Completed 


Revised, Rewritten and Reset from A to Z 
Printed Throughout from New Plates 
Number of Volumes Increased 
Size of Page Enlarged 


Editors: 
FRANK MOORE COLBY, A.M. 
iTALCOTT WILLIAMS, LL.D., L.H.D., Litt.D. 


More than 500 Contributors and Office-Editors 


THE NEw INTERNATIONAL jis in very truth 
“Everyone’s Reference Library.” This is 
because it is so all-embracing. 


As stated, it covers 80,000 subjects— 
30,000 more than any other encyclopedia. 
This alone makes it the leader among works 
of reference, but its supremacy is really 
built on scholarly, clear and _ interesting 
treatment. 


It is carefully conceived and thoughtfully 
worked out from first to last, so as best to 
serve those who use it whatever their walk 
in life. It is, indeed, 


A Work of Vast Interest and Immense Utility 


The American Library Association in commenting 
on general reference works, says: 








“The New International Encyclopex- 
dia is the most frequently useful of 
all the encyclopedias in English.” 


To learn morc fully about these twenty-four / 
treasure-volumes and how they will help / 





you whatever your profession, business or 4a 
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We will at once forward our 80-page Illus- 4 & DODD. 
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Makes a neat, attractive, durable sur- 


face, which will last as long as the 
house itself, 


Wherever a neat, artistic water-proof 
surface is wanted, 


CON-SER- TEX 
Canvas Roofing 


should be used. It will not leak, buckle, 
crack, stretch, peel or rot. 


It is 


Water-proof, 
Weather-proof 
and Wear-proof 


Unlike untreated canvas, CON-SER- 
TEX is not affected by the action of the 
sun, wind, rain, snow or frost. It is a 
high grade roofing material which is 
economical and durable. 


Investigate its merits. Send us the 
dimensions of your roof, porch floors, 
sleeping balcony, or the surface you 
want covered. We will mail you sam- 
ples showing quality, width, weights and 
free illustrated copy of “Roofing Facts 
and Figures.” 


WM. L. BARRELL COMPANY 


8 Thomas Street New York City 


Chicago Distributor : 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co, 430-440 N, Wells Street 


California Distributors : 
Waterhouse: Wilcox Co., San Franciscoand Los Angeles 
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COMPIEGNE, PLEMONT 
AND LASSIGNY 


(Continued from page 315) 


winding tunnels were chicken wire beds, 
with all the soldiers’ clothes hanging on 
the walls behind and the guns stacked up 
in front. Many soldiers were sleeping here 
as we passed along, and others were writ- 
ing on improvised tables in the dim flare 
of candle light. It was damp and dark, but 
life in these caves was said to be quite 
healthy. When we came out of the mouth 
of the cave crowds of soldiers were sta- 
tioned about the surrounding wooded cliffs 
in picturesque attitudes, just like the 
chorus of brigands in Gilbert and Sulli- 
van’s “Pirates of Penzance.” The cave, I 
was told, serves as a resting place for 3000 
troops and goes a quarter of a mile under- 
ground. The Germans on their great thrust 
toward Paris last spring took Plémont Hill 
and the surrounding forests, but in Gen- 
eral Mangin’s superb counter-attack the 
last week of August we regained the whole 
region. 








That evening the dining room of our 
hotel at Compi@égne was full of American 
physicians and nurses from the neighbor- 
ing hospitals who had come to town for a 
real dinner and to be present afterward at 


|the opening of the Club des Alliés. The 


Club des Alliés was an innovation in 
France and was started by the American 
Red Cross for the Allied officers in and 
near Compiégne. Major Davis had asked 
Judge Lindsay, Judge Wadhams and my- 
self to “make a few remarks” at the house 
warming that evening. The English and 
American Red Cross nurses had been 
spending the afternoon getting the furni- 
ture into place, filling the vases with flow- 
ers, putting curtains at the windows and 
in general making the club room tidy and 
attractive. At dusk the two judges and 
myself walked across the street and found 
the little room completely packed with 
officers and nurses, mostly from our coun- 
try. The curtains were drawn and in order 
to give a special touch of luxury to the 
occasion three candles were iit. The cere- 
monies were begun when Major Davis 
called upon Judge Lindsay to start the 
speechmaking. After the Judge had con- 
cluded a very neat little oration Major 
Davis called upon me. I had not been on 
my feet more than two minutes and was 
just warming up to a panegyric of the 
French and English armies when bang! 
bang! bang! the anti-aircraft guns began 
to bark. Some one instantly blew out two 
of the candles and placed the third in the 
back of the fireplace. Another ran to draw 
the curtains tighter. Major Davis was on 
his feet begging to us to adjourn to the 
basement. I naturally stopped talking. 
Major Davis again called to us to go to the 
cellar. But no one started to move and 
finally some one in the rear said, “Go on 
with the speech.” I thought if any one 
cared to stay, it was “up to me” to do my 
part. So I started in again. I don’t know 
what I said nor do I believe any one else 
did, but in 2 short time the reports of the 
unti-aireraft guns and dropping bombs 
grew fainter and in a minute all was quiet. 

That was my first experience in an air- 
plane raid. I subsequently participated in 
four others. I finished my speech and after 
Judge Wadhams had made his usual elo- 
quent peroration we shook hands all around 
and retired across the street to our hotel 
where Major Davis showed us some of his 
Boche relics given to him by the French 
soldiers. We then stumbled up to our fourth 
story bedroom, undrest in total darkness, 


and tumbled into bed keeping one ear open | tectisemusle Brings eight to your home the greet sdvantages 
irpl on their trip | srtists. Successtu everywhere. - 
for these German airplanes = wy) am ng 


back from Paris. 


From Less Coal 
We Can 
Prove It 


Si, eee 


FIRst we will prove it by what 
others have themselves proven. 


Then, we will further prove it by 
an appeal to your common sense. 
After which, we will, if you wish 
it, arrange for calls and inter- 
views with nearby Kelsey Health 
Heat users. 

Following which, we will agree to 
save enough coal for you in five 
years to pay for the extra cost of 
a Kelsey Warm Air Generator 
wat makes the Kelsey Health 

eat. 


Isn’t that fair enough? 


Send for Saving Sense Booklet. 
Demand economy proofs. 


Tre Kewse: 
WARM AIR GENERATOR. 
235 JamesSt. Syracuse, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
103-C Park Avenue 217-C West Lake St. 


BOSTON DETROIT 
405-C P.O. Square Bldg.  Space95-C Bidrs.’ Ex, 











Reop Wednesday. October 2nd 
- 
The Veltin School 
FOR GIRLS 
160 and 162 West 74th St., New York 
A Fireproof Sanitary School Building. 
Classes limited to twelve pupils. 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 
GENERAL COURSE, 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY. 


Unusual advantages in French are offered 
in every class. 


Union Theological Seminary 


‘Broadway at 120th St., New York City 
The charter requires that “Equal privileges of 
admission and instruction, with all the advan- 
tages of the Institution, shall be allowed to 
Students of every denomination of Christians.” 
Eighty-third year begins September 2sth, 1918. 
For Catalogue, address THe Dean or STUDENTS. 
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What is News? 


Newscanonly bethat which 
is true—confirmed fact, evil 
exposed, and constructive 
good made known. Not 
rumors ofthe worst. Norac- 
cidents, scandals and crimes 
of the day, with grewsome 
details. 


The gossip of a community 
does not constitute news, but 
a statement of the substantial 
progress of a world does. 


The Christian Science Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 
looks first for fact. 


Constructive fact it en- 
larges upon. 

And it is entertaining as 
- well as true, thorough and 
fearless. 


This motive and method has 
given it a universal news service, 
a world-wide circulation, an inter- 
national advertising patronage. 


The Christian Science Monitor 
is $9.00 a year by mail, or may be 
obtained at news stands, hotels and 
Christian Science reading-rooms. 
A monthly trial subscription by 
mail anywhere in the world for 75c; 
a single copy for 3c stamp. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 


BOSTON U.S. A. 


Sole publishers of all authorized 
Christian Science literature 

















Boy About This! 


Boys, you can make 
good money each month 
selling The Boys’ Maga- 


zine. Gives splendid 
business experience of 
great value later on in 


life. 
Write us today for 5 
copies. Send no money. 


The Scott F. Redfield Co. 
Dept. A37 Smethport, Pa. 





THE MASTER OF 
MOBILIZATION 


(Continued from page 316) 


thirty days’ continuously in transit to sup- 
ply depletion. 

Indeed, everything that the army uses 
here and abroad is, some time, likely to be 
put in storage—everything except men. 

The transportation of men from San 
Francisco, and literally everywhere, in 
America, to somewhere else, and at last 
overseas, means the sure passing to and 
fro all over the land of thousands of men, 
as well as thousands of tons of supplies. 
This vast and intricate business is also in 
the province of the General. 

And likewise the shipment of these men 
and their supplies overseas, to the very 
ports where General Pershing’s great or- 
ganization assumes charge of them. 

Let us consider that the United States is 
not only such a source of man-power as the 
Germans never believed it could be, but it 
is also the granary of the western world. 


| the principal ore and coal field of the Allies, 


the source of very much of the total 
quantity of materials used in the war. 
Nearly all its many hundreds of thousands 
of square miles are covered over with a 
huge net of railroads. And tho, in a sense, 
these roads are now. in far the greater 
part, under Mr. McAdoo, actually Mr. 
McAdoo is subject, in these years of war, 
to the wishes of General Goethals. 

Ostensibly, too, Mr. Hurley and Mr. 
Schwab are building ships and operating 
them and the Navy is convoying them and 
many more, but actually the master ship- 
per whom these men and the Navy convoy 
system are in a sense serving these days is 
General Goethals. 

In a word, General Goethals has some- 
what the sume jurisdiction over the entire 
railroad and steamship facilities of all the 
lines, rail and steamship, supplying and 
carrying our men and supplies over land 
and sea that the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, say, has over the lines that bring 
ore down from the Mesabi ranges, down to 
the Great Lakes and via them to the strate- 
gic points where ore is combined with coke 
and limestone and steel is made. In Amer- 
ica there are 250,000 miles of railroad— 
enough to reach around the world ten 
times. The aggregate amount of traffic over 
these lines moved at the command of Gen- 


| eral Goethals is, even for a month, proba- 


bly past credulity. There is no way to 
approximate it—no permissible way—ex- 
cept by remembering that the primary duty 
of these lines these days is to contribute 
to the progress of the war. If we remember 
that and consider that in a typical peace- 
time year the railroads of America carried 
about 400,000,000,000 ton-miles, perhaps we 
can get some random approximation of the 
enormity of General Goethals’s task. Then 
if we add to that imaginary total the vast 
number of ton-miles carried in the hun- 
dreds of vessels ceaselessly plying to France 
and back, many of which carry men, many 
more supplies, we may guess what kind of a 
record the General and his assistants have 
made. For not only are troops being’ sent 
over at the rate of approximately 90,000 
a week but each man over there requires 
the continuous use of four tons of ship- 
ping, it is estimated, tho of course the 
estimate depends upon the rapidity of turn. 

Certainly it seems clear, thus, that Gen- 
eral Goethals is such a shipper as the world 
has never seen or imagined before. 

There is no man in our national life who 
so personifies that powerful bull-dog type 
to whom an obstacle is merely something 
to go over, around or thru. He is Persist- 
ence. He is Determination. He is Drive. 














STRENGTHEN YOUR 
EYES! 


Preserve Your Most Precious Possession 


Your sight is your most precious gift. Weak 
eyesight means weak power of observation, eye 
strain, eye disease, and untold inconvenience. 

e no chances with your eyes—you cannot 
get along without them. Make them stronger 
every day instead of weaker. Let us send you 
Bernarr Macfadden’s wonderful new Course in 
“Strengthening the Eyes.” Send no money— 
just mail coupon. 


Throw Away Your Glasses 


Glasses do not remove the cause of eye troubles. In- 
stead, the eyes come to depend on them more every day. 
Glasses are eye crutches! They simply bolster up the 
eyes—they do not strengthen them. It has been defi- 
nitely proven that practically all defects of the eyes can 

cured without glasses. Most people now wearing 
glasses can freed from the inconvenience, expense of 
constant breakages, by strengthening and _ correcting 
their vision through the simple, yet effective eye edu- 
cational exercises recommended by Mr. Macfadden, 


Eye Defects Removed 


This remarkable new Course teaches you how to use 
your eyes without strain at all distances—how to do 
without glasses—how to remedy cross eyes or squint 
eyes—how to restore the normal sight—how to restore 
perfect control to eye nerves and muscles. 


Beneficial Results at Once 


No drugs, medicines or operations. The Course in- 
cludes a simple, yet thoroughly scientific system of eye 
educational exercises which strengthen the eyes exactly as 
the muscles of the body can be strengthened through 
body exercises. Results are immediate, and improve- 
ment continues daily. One woman writes: ‘‘I notice a 
great improvement in my eyes since learning to use 
them right.’’ Another user says, ‘“‘Your Eye Strengthen- 
ing Course is fine. My eyes are already improving.” 
Still another writes, ‘‘Words cannot express my great grati- 
tude for these excellent books.’’ (Names on request.) 


Send No Money 


let Us send you this new Course ‘‘Strengthening the 
Eyes’’ on 5 days’ approval. There are 28 simple little 
lessons which will show you the way to strengthen and 
preserve your sight—the gift of the gods! Try the ex- 
ercises, then return the Course if not satisfied and you 
will owe nothing. If, however, you feel that the Course 
will help your eyes wonderfully, send only $1 and then 
i a —_ for four ne, pemes se in all. This 

ce includes a year’s subscription to Physical Culture 
Magazine which alone ig $2. , 


Mall Coupon ¢ 


Co. 
. 9-1 
119 Work St, 
New York City 


Gentlemen: 
od Send me your Course 
Z Strengthening the Eyes"’ 
which I will return in 5 days 


this offer may nev 
agate. er appear 


Physical Culture 
Publishing 


or send you $1.00 and $1.00 a 
Company month thereafter until $5.00 is paid 
(or $4.50 in cash) in payment for the 
 , Course, and one year's subscription to 
1 . 9-1 Physical Culture Magazine."’ 
est 
40th Z NaM€ ..ccccccccscccesesesecsccess 
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Don’t Wear 


a Truss 
Brooks’ Appliance, the 
















iev 

on trial. No obnoxious springs! é 

or pads. . MR. C. E. 
Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 

Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 

draws the broken pperts together as you would 

a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durabl 

Cheap. owe on bien to pave it. eustewes b 

3 log an 
mail ed 1 free. Send name and address aan 
C.E.BROOKS, 490F State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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Shelltex Rimmed 


Shur-on 


EYEGLASSES AND SPECTACLES 


Style—Service 
That comfortable “feel” of 
security, that attractive 
“look” of smart distinction, 
are yours when you wear the 
real Shelltex Shur-ons. They 
cost no more—and assure 
lasting lens protection. 

The genuine (made only by 
Kirstein) always bear the 
name Shur-on or Shelltex 


in the mounting. Look for it 
at your dealer’s. 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 
253 Andrew St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Shelltex - rimmed and rimless Shur-on 
eyeglasses and spectacles. Established 1864. 











Just one Yale product 


YaLe quality and superiority are as 
plainly marked in this Yale Padlock 
as in the finest design in Yale Build- 
ers’ Hardware. It represents the 
same skilled experience and organi- 
zation in its production as all 
other Yale products. 
And it bears the Yale trade-mark 
—the same trade-mark that guar- 
antees the service and mechanical 
fineness of Yale Cylinder Night 
Latches, Door Closers, Cabinet 
Locks, a the famous Yale 
Chain Block. 


Yale Products for sale by hardware 
dealers 


The Yale & Towne Mfg: Co. 
9 East 40th Street New York City 


icago Office: 


Chica; 
17 East Lake Street 


Canadian 
Yale & Towne Ltd 
St. Catharines, Ont, 





THRU THE LOOKING- 
GLASS 


(Continued from page 322) 


dimensions, mirrors afford so _ practi- 
cal and simple a means of making 
a small room appear larger, that it seems 
strange they are so seldom employed for 
this purpose in private’ residences. Res- 
taurateurs were clever enough to perceive 
their value long ago, and probably there 
are few persons who have not had the ex- 
perience of walking into the mirror-cov- 
ered wall of a restaurant, under the delu- 
sion that the room was twice its actual 
length; yet in few homes is this perfectly 
legitimate means to a desirable end ever 
utilized. Not, of course, that it is desirable 
to have visitors walk into the drawing room 
wall, but this can readily be prevented by 
letting the mirrors end at the baseboard. 
In the city home of the decorative expert 
whose hobby has elsewhere been mentioned, 
an ingenious use of looking glass for pro- 
ducing an appearance of spaciousness 
where spaciousness emphatically is not, has 
earned the appellation “The House of Mir- 
rors” from admiring friends. In the narrow 
stair hall, for example, two of the walls 
are completely covered with squares of 
looking glass fastened in place in the 
French fashion with tiny. gilt metal 
rosettes, and the effect is to make the 
cramped little box of a place appear roomy 
and of generous proportions. Thruout the 
house large and small wall mirrors and 
mirrored doors have been lavishly intro- 
duced with the twofold intention of pro- 
ducing an illusion of enlarged dimensions, 
and of imparting life and brilliancy to the 
rooms. 

For those whose limited means prohibit 
the ownership of genuine antiques, there 
are excellent reproductions of old mirror 
frames to be had at a much lower cost; 
and if even these are beyond reach, it still 
may be possible to invoke the gracious aid 
of mirrors in the decorative scheme. Excel- 
lent results are achieved thru the use of 
frames made of simple wood moldings 
stained or painted to match the finish of the 
woodwork or the furniture. For instance, 
in a mahogany furnished room with white 
painted woodwork and mahogany doors, a 
nearly flat, mahogany stained frame of a 
width commensurate with the size of the 
glass will be dignified and in harmony with 
the surroundings. 

Wherever there is a dark corner that 
needs brightening, a wall space whereto no 
picture seems to lend itself, or a tiny hall 
or room in desperate need of enlargement, 
the home decorator may safely turn to 
looking glass for a solution of the problem. 








It is quite true that the German retreat 
was “according to plan.” Only the plans 
were Foch’s.—London Opinion. 


According to Count Hertling, “Belgium 
is merely a pawn for future negotiations.” 
Have the Pan-Germans become Pawn-Ger- 
mans, then?—The Passing Show. 


More than 186,000 negro troops are al- 
ready enrolled in the American army, and 
900,000 more are available. Another black 
outlook for Germany.—London Opinion. 


“How the Coal Goes” was the heading 
of a recent article in a Sunday paper. But 
we hardly needed any one to remind us how 
fast it scuttles away.—The Passing Show. 


Hairdressing classes for disabled soldiers 
are to be started at Brighton. The lads 
should not need much instruction, however, 
having already given so many Herrs a 











ORE harmonizing colors to 
choose from when you decide on 


Liquid Velvet for your walls and ceilings. 
Liquid Velvet shades were worked 


out with careful discrimination by a gu 
leco- 


color artist. Harmony in interior 
ration—the fact that the walls and ceil- 
ings must furnish the background—was 
the controlling motive in choosing Liquid 
Velvet colors. 


Therefore, you are sure of finding 
just the tint needed to perfect your color 
scheme. 

Liquid Velvet combines the beauty 
of water colors with the durability of 
enamel. It is a flat enamel and can 
washed repeatedly with soap and water. 
The finish can be kept fresh and new for 


years. 


THE O’BRIEN VARNISH Co. 
106 Washington Avenue, South Bend, Indiana 
Varnish Makers for Over Forty Years 








‘YOUR HOME Now 


| There is no 
“ si better time 
to prepare 
for your 
“| new home. 

4) Get the lat- 

est ideas and 
helps. 
FFER 
1st—A special 100-page number of Keith’s Magazine, showing 

lans of 25 Beautiful Homes. 

nd—Rook of Plans containing up-to-date designs for 100 
ARTISTIC HOMES. 
Srd—A four-months’ subscription to the well-known and leading 
auth for home builders, Keith’s Magazine, $2.50 a 
year, 25cacopy. Newsstands. All three for $1. 
KEITH’S, 206 Abbay Bidg. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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JNO.WILLIAMS. INC. Bronzz Founpry (Est.1873) 
Wx. Doman Mricuau.Denaxse 550 W. 277! Sr. New Yorx 


IRIS 








12 Choice Iris $1.00 


12 Choice Phlox 1.00 
PEONIES 12 Peonies 2.00 


PHLOX Send for List 
GEORGE N. SMITH Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


White Lilies of France 


The true Fleur de Lys—fragrant, early 
and absolutely hardy, 10 strong roots, 
freshly dug, $1.75, postpaid. 

American-grown Darwin Tulips, Daffo- 


dils and Hyacinths that ‘‘Beat the Dutch’’ 
and cost no more. 














Write today for list of rare and specially choice 
Bulbs, Roots and Seeds for Fall Planting 


Herbert Durand, 106 Tanglewylde Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. 








dressing.—London Opinion. 
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THE 1918 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


tn the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
Finance COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres.. Importers and Traders Nat, Bank 
Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 
= 277 Broadway, New York City. 

















‘DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Tuesday, October 15, 1918, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Friday, September 20, 1918. 

G. D. Mine, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Convertible Four Per Cent Gold Bonds 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on September 1, 1918, at the office or 
agency of the Company in New York or in 
Boston, will be paid in New York by Bankers 
Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 

G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Convertible Four and One-Half Per Cent. Cold Bonds 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on September 1, 1918, at the office or 
agency of the Company in New York or in 
Boston, will be paid in New York by Bankers 
Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 

G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


FEDERAL SUGAR REFINING CO. 
August 20, 1918. 
A quarterly dividend of One and Three-quarters 
per cent. (1%%) on the Common Stock of this 
Company was declared this date, payable Septem- 
ber 16th to stockholders of record at the close of 
business September 6th, 1918. 
PIERRE J. SMITH, Treasurer. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CoO., 
New York, August 20, 1918. 
Dividend 91. 

A regular quarterly dividend of 2% per cent. 
on the capital stock of Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company will be paid on September 30, 1918, to 
the stockholders of record as they appear at the 
close of business on September 4, 1918. The 
Transfer Books will not be closed. 

JOS. T. MACKEY, Treasurer. 


: OFFICE OF 
THE NIAGARA FALLS POWER CO., 

15 Broad St., New York, Aug. 27, 1918. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of this 
Company, held on the 27th day of August, 1918, 
a dividend of $2 per share, with an additional 
dividend of $3 per share on the capital stock 
of the Company was declared from the surplus 
net profits, payable on the 1st day of October, 
1918, to stockholders of record at the close of 

business on the 14th day of September, 1918. 

F. L. LOVELACE, Secretary. 


























FACTS, Arguments, Briefs for Debates. Out- 

lines, literary, historical and scientific material 
for club papers, orations and essays. The Bureau 
of Research, 318 E. sth St., New Albany, Ind. 








Efficiency Society Journals 
FOR 1916 AND 1917 


are filled with timely and valuable 
articles for Business Executives. 


$2.50 a Vol 12 Nos. Remit with order. 


NATIONAL EFFICIENCY SOCIETY 
119 West 40th Street New York 














FLAGS FOR THE 
GARDEN 


(Continued from page 320) 


to be as common. In recent years I have 
bought the little bulbs as low as one dollar 
and a half a thousand. 

Spanish irises are chiefly propagated in 
the nurseries of Holland and exported to 
this country along with tulips, hyacinths 
and narcissi in the fall. I prefer to get 
them in September and plant them thickly 
in a special bed in a sunny corner. I set 
the bulbs six inches apart and three inches 
under the soil. 

The English iris is a fine flower, much 
like its Spanish congener, but larger and 
less delicate, both in form and coloring. 

One of the favorite curiosities in this field 
is the Swiss iris. It is rare everywhere, tho 
as easy to grow as white potatoes. It is a 
noble big flower very richly colored. The 
markings look like very heavy and very 
dark purple lace over a silvery silk. 

We should not forget either the Siberian 
nor the American species. They are both 
neat and tidy garden flowers. The Ameri- 
ean iris versieolor is the best for pond 
shores where the soil is really wet and soggy. 

Blue is, of course, the native and char- 
acteristic color. The common blue flag is 
typical. 

Purple follows blue quite naturally and 
combines with it in all sorts of ways. Here 
again the German varieties lead, tho the 
Siberian and English irises also produce 
many rich and royal purples. 

Yellows seem less natural to the fleur-de- 
lis, yet there are several aboriginal species 
and endless garden varieties in which this 
color predominates. A few kinds have al- 
most pure yellow flowers. Some of the 
best yellows are Iris aurea, Foster’s Yellow, 
Tom Cook and other members of the 
“variegata section.” Yellow is often found 
in this group combined with pale lilac, 
soft purples and madder browns. 

Red is a color still less associated with 
the common notion of the iris, yet there 
are many varieties of remarkable beauty 
which give the red note. Usually, however, 
it is a dull coppery red, tho often rich and 
glowing. 

The best white flowers or iris are to be 
found among the Japanese sorts. Next to 
them come the nearly white varieties in 
the Germanica group. There are special 
white or albino varieties in almost every 
group, but outside the Japanese iris I do 
not find the white varieties satisfactory. 

My advice to the novice would be to begin 
with plain old-fashioned blue flags, which 
are pretty hard to beat anywhere, even 
with the longest names. Then I would sug- 
gest the purchase of a dozen or two good 
named German sorts, not less than six 
plants of any one name. To mention one or 
two which I have grown or seen and know 
to be good, I would suggest Pallida Dalma- 
tica, a fine rich lavendar shade; Mrs. H. 
Darwin, nearly white; Princess of Teck, 
yellow and purple; William Wallace, blue: 
Jacquesiana, rich coppery red. 

After making a small start among the 
typical fleurs-de-lis the novice should, in 
my opinion, next try the Spanish irises. 

The next step is to the Japanese irises, 
I have put the Spanish varieties ahead of 
them because they are cheaper and easier 
for the beginner to get and are even more 
certain than other irises to succeed. 

After one really gets under way the path 
is as easy as sin. Anybody can follow it— 
as far as his money goes. And by that I 
do not mean to suggest that irises are an 
expensive hobby. They are instead about the 
cheapest of all good hardy garden plants 
which an intelligent man or woman of some 
taste would care to collect. 


Salt Mackerel 


CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 


RIGHT FROM THE FISHING BOATS TO YOU 














FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be 


supplied DiRECT from GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
by the NK E. DAVIS COMPANY, with newly 
caught, KEEPABLE OCEAN FISH, choicer than 
any inland dealer could possibly furnish. 

We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT, 
sending by EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOME. 
We P AY express on all orders east of Kan- 
sas. Our fish are pure, appetizing and econom- 
ical and we want YOU to try some, payment 
subject to your approval. 

SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, juicy fish, are 
delicious for breakfast. They are freshly packed 
in brine and will not spoil on your hands, 

CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, boneless and 
ready for instant use. It makes a substantial meal, 
a fine change from meat, at a much lower cost. 


te ae . LOUSTER, is the best thing Sagan Se 
salads. Right fresh from the water, our lobsters 
simp! om boiled and packed in PARCHMENT 
LI dD CANS. They come to you as the purest 
and safest lobsters you can buy and the meat is 
as crisp and natural as if you took it from the 
shell yourself. 


FRIED CLAMS is a relishable, hearty dish, that 
your whole family will enjoy. No other flavor is 
just like that of clams, whether fried orin a chowder. 

FRESH MACKEREL, perfect for frying, SHRIMP 
to cream on _ toast, CRABMEAT for Newburg or 
deviled, SALMON ready to serve, SARDINES of all 
kinds, TUNNY for salad, SANDWICH FILLINGS 
and every good thing packed here or abroad you 
can get direct from us and keep right on your 





for it, Our list tells how each kind of |." 

fish is put up, with the delivered .” — 
price so youcan choose just what .-” D herp Co. 
you will enjoy most. Send.” 99 central Wh : 
the coupon for it now.  @lamesiten. — 
FRANK E. Please send me your 
DAVIS CO. P latest Fish Price List. 
30 Central 
Wharf MO BOM. 6.000 eocccccccccccccccece 
Cloucester 

ass. FS tho5yscnbandiesrssbvidiceesebeus 
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HODGSON Portable HOUSE 


The Hodgson way eliminates all the bother 
and trouble that ae, come with the 
e 


building of a small house because the house 
is built, finished and painted in our factory 
and shipped to you in sections. It can be 
assembled easily «nd quickly by inexperi- 
enced men. No /iguring over blue prints. 
No ruined lawn. No dirtor noise. 

Send for a Hodgson catalog. You will find 
it jammed full of photographs of cottages, 
—— garages, clubhouses and most 
any kind of a house you canthink of. After 
selecting the one that strikes your fancy 
send in your order early and it will be 
shipped to you when you want it. 

oy series 254 of the cost now we will hold 
the house until you need it. At the same time 
you save money and insure prompt delivery. 

Your first move is to send for a catalog. 
Do it today! 

E. F. HODGSON CO. 
Room 230, 71-73 Federal street, Boston, 
6 East 39th street, New York City 
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Another idea 
that men once laughed at 


ORTY years ago the job of transport- 

ing beef from the fertile plains of the 
West to the vast consuming market of 
the East, was one of America’s biggest 
meat supply problems. 


In those days Western cattle were 
shipped alive over the long haul East. 
They were frequently injured; many even 
died; they all shrunk in weight and the 
quality of the beef was impaired. Water- 
ing and feeding en route was expensive 
and uncertain. 


It was the idea of a number of Chicago 
meat men that the Western steer should, 
and some day would, be shipped as fresh 
dressed beef. They were laughed at on 
every hand as visionaries, their idea 
branded as absurd. 


Among these “visionaries” was Gusta- 
vus F. Swift, the founder of Swift & 
Company. He gave,the idea real impetus 
by trying it. 


The refrigerator car had not then been 
perfected, so he rigged up a crude affair 
after his own ideas, loaded it with dressed 
beef and shipped it eastward. 


After overcoming many difficulties, he 
succeeded in getting regular shipments 
of fresh beef through to the East in per- 
fect condition. 


But here he struck a snag. The rail- 
roads came out strongly against his idea: 
it meant supplanting cattle cars, which 


they had, with refrigerator cars, which 
they didn’t have. They flatly refused 
to build. 

¥ * * 

Mr. Swift finally saw that only by 
building refrigerator cars himself could 
he put his idea into operation. During 
the following year he built and put into 
service seventy cars. 


Today those first seventy cars have 
grown toa fleet of nearly seven thousand. 


Millions of people depend on this huge 
fleet to keep them regularly supplied 
with fresh meats. It delivers to them 
three billion pounds annually, traveling 
approximately one hundred and sixty 
millions of miles. 

- + * 


Thanks to the “idea that men once 
laughed at,” no longer is the consumer 
dependent upon the uncertainties of 
open cattle car shipping and small local 
meat dressing methods. 


Today the meat of the scientifically- 
bred Western steer—the finest beef pro- 
ducing animal in the world—is regularly 
available at all times, in the qualities 
and quantities needed, everywhere in 
this country. 


The distributing machinery of the 
packer, in which the refrigerator car 
plays so vital a part, operates—even in 
the present war emergency—with un- 
failing efficiency. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 22,000 stockholders 
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The increased cost. of magazine postage, of paper, ink, 
labor, etc. has made it necessary for most magazines to 
add 50c or more to their yearly subscription price within 


the past few weeks. Today’s Housewife is almost the - 


only good magazine left at 75¢ per year. 


Magazines like Pictorial Review and Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, that you could buy for a dollar per year a few 


years ago, have been compelled to raise their yearly price to 


$2.00 and their single copy price to 20c. McCall’s which 
sold for 50c per year only 18 months ago, will go to 
$1.00 per year October Ist. 

Your Opportunity Expires in Twenty Days 


Before raising our price on our popular ‘‘Two Years for a 


- Dollar” offer we want to give all readers of “The Independent” 


one last opportunity to have their names entered on our 
books for two years at a cost of only about 4c per copy. 
Newsstand price 10c. The many valuable recipes and 
practical homemaking ideas in each issue will be worth 
ten times 4c to every real housewife. 


The world’s best writers and artists will contribute each month to the 
inspiration, pleasure, and instruction you and your family will obtain 
from each coming issue of Today’s Housewife. If you are fond of 
Crochet and Knitting, you will appreciate also the many increased 
pages we are devoting. to these popular subjects. At the same time 
high class fiction that thrills and amuses is not omitted. 


There is no way you can spend $1.00 that will bring you richer returns 
from your investment than $1.00 sent at once for your two year sub- 
scription for Today’s Housewife. 


Remember This Is Your Last Chance, so order before the 20 days have 
passed, taking with them our Last Chance $1.00 Offer. 


MAIL YOUR ORDER WITHIN TWENTY DAYS—ADDRESS 


Today’s Housewife, 463 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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Don’t Miss Your Last Chance to Get 
Today’s Housewife Two Years for Only $1 
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